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IH ERE is always a pleas- 
ure mingled with sad- 
ness in retrospect. <A 
glamour of more or less 
rosy tinge envelopes the 
past, and places and incidents stand 
out sharply defined against the hazy 
background of the half forgotten. 
We love the haunts and scenes of 
our childhood; they draw us with 
resistless force; we revisit them with 
sweet pleasure tinged with the bitter 
realization that the springs of youth 
are drying up, that age is staring us 
in the face, and that ‘‘ the hereafter’’ 
lies across our path, an unknown and 
undiscovered country in which each 
must be a pioneer. 

‘The Old North End!’’ There is 
music in the very name, a conserva- 
tism, a sound of strength, a restful- 
ness, a peacefulness, at least, to me. 
Is it my imagination ? 





There it is, unchanged, and yet so 
changed. The same broad streets, 
the same old trees (a few missing), 
the same old houses. Other parts of 
the city have grown, have expanded ; 


new streets have shot out, like young 
twigs on a hardy willow; ornate mod- 
ern houses, with towers, cupolas, fan- 
cy piazzas, and all that the latter-day 
architect can devise to hide the lines 
of grace and beauty, have sprung up; 
great brick blocks line the business 
streets; public buildings, both costly 
and architecturally good, adorn the 
central portion; but the ‘‘Old North 
End” goes peacefully on, undisturbed 
by the march of time, and regardless 
of the pushings and elbowings of the 
ambitious present. 

The centre of the city is for busi- 
ness, for traffic, with its brick and 
mortar, its noisy pavements, its push 
and bustle; the South End was the 
necessary pushing out of the city as 
it grew in size; while the West End 
represents the zew', the spirit of the 
times, the fin de siécle. But, when 
you cross a certain street above the 
business centre, you come into the 
peacefulness and quiet of ‘‘ The Old 
North End,’’ undisturbed by trade, 
unmoved by modernism, stretching 
its roots deep into the past, yes, even 
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to the very beginning, and permanent 
and steadfast as her grand old elms, 
which rear their lofty branches into 
the infinite,—emblems of constancy 
and strength. Perhaps the best way 
to describe it would be to call it the 
place of homes, and what dearer word 
is there than that word, Aome? 

I wish to speak of it as I remem- 
it when a boy,—not so very long ago, 
yet a quarter of a century is quite a 
period,—and while few changes have 
taken place in its outward appear- 
ance, in its personnel, how changed! 

At the time of which I speak, the 
arch of great elms extended south as 
far as Chapel street, and there was a 
row of magnificent trees on the east 
side even as far south as Pitman 
street. In front of the old Morrill 
house, now gone, a row of Lombardy 
poplars stood, like a file of prim and 
erect sentinels, against the sky. No 
one knows exactly the reason of the 
death of all the trees on this side of 
the street, but they went, one by one, 
and people generally laid the blame 
at the door of the gas company. 

When all these trees were living, 
the view, as you came up the street, 
through this long, overarching ave- 
nue of green foliage was extremely 
beautiful, particularly at sunset, when 
the glow of the western sky showed 
through the opening at the north. If 
people knew the benefit to a city, and 
the perpetual delight to its people 
of fine trees, they would take more 
pains in planting and rearing them. 
Let us be as thoughtful and far-see- 
ing for those who are to come after 
us as our forefathers were for their 
descendants. 

‘*The Old North End”’ is bounded 
on the east by Fort Eddy, on the 
north by Horse Shoe pond, and on 





the west by a range of wooded hills, 
—all points of interest to me as a 
boy. A large part of my childhood 
was spent in and on (more in than 
on) the waters of Horse Shoe pond. 
It was a somewhat larger sheet of 
water than it is now, part of it hav- 
ing been drained off. I always kept 
a boat or a canoe at what was called 
‘*the swimming hole,’’ at the lower 
end near the ice-house, and early 
morning usually found me cruising 
after pond lilies, or wading for cat- 
o-nine-tails among the intricate pas- 
sages which intersected the northern 
end of the pond. We had all sorts 
of secret ways, hidden brush-covered 
tunnels, and snug hiding-places in 
this haunt of the blackbird, bobolink, 
and blue jay. Birds’ eggs, too, were 
plentiful there, and it was a perfect 
paradise for a small boy. On a bit 
of firm ground in the midst of this 
waste of water and bushes we had a 
wigwam, fully equipped with all the 
implements of wild life and the chase. 

And those soft, warm waters on a 
hot July day! How they cooled and 
refreshed one as he plunged and frol- 
icked about, as perfectly at home as 
a sea-urchin in his native element. 
We used to spend hours and hours, 
either in the water or lying in the 
hot sand, in a state of nature. We 
begrudged the hours we had to spend 
in school when it was in session, and 
no sooner had the bell clanged our 
welcome release, than we raced with 
the speed of young colts towards the 
pond, and by the time we had reached 
Hon. Joseph B. Walker’s house, we 
had divested ourselves of every stitch 
of clothing as we ran, and plunging 
down the steep bank, dropped our 
clothes at the water’s edge, and with 
a yell of delight, disappeared in the 
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soft waters of the swimming hole. 
Those were halcyon days! One of 
our favorite amusements in the water 
was to take a flat-bottomed boat and 
turn it upside down, then raise it and 
drop it gently and evenly on the 
water so as to retain the air under it, 
when it would float upon its edges, 
leaving a large space full of air 
underneath. Then we would dive 
and come up under the boat, keeping 
our heads in the air space, and, 
grasping the boat, push it all about 
the pond, in a manner most myste- 
rious to those not in the secret. The 
great test of swimming ability was to 
swim up to the point opposite Foster- 
ville and back. I remember John B. 
Abbott was the champion in my time. 

By pulling our boat on rollers 
under the railroad arch, we could 
enter the lower pond, and this opened 
new fields of possibilities to us. Pass- 
ing under the bridge which leads to 
Walker’s island, skirting along by 
the tannery, we came to an artificial 
canal, just wide enough for our boat 
to squeeze through between the low, 
marshy shores. By dint of pushing, 
hauling, poling, and tugging, the 
canal was finally passed, and we came 
out into Wattanummon’s brook. It 
was no small tax upon our patience 
and seamanship to follow the intri- 
cate windings of this stream under 
overhanging branches, through thick- 
ets of swamp alder, over sunken tree 
trunks and around sharp bends, but 
at last we emerged into the swift- 
flowing waters of the Merrimack. 
Then came a hard pull up against 
the current, or a lazy drift down 
stream. Farnum’s Eddy, up river, 
was a favorite resort, and I remember 
that there were some famous walnut- 
trees near by, which received our 
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careful attention in the fall. We also 
helped Hon. Joseph B. Walker gath- 
er his nuts on the trees on Walker’s 
island and along the Wattanummon. 
We were a cheerful and helpful lot. 

I don’t know whether Fort Eddy 
is the mine of delight to the boys of 
to-day that it was to us, but certainly 
some of the happiest of my boyhood 
days were passed there. To begin 
with, we looked upon it with awe, as 
there was a tradition among us that 
it had been the scene of a great In- 
dian battle, and we thought we dis- 
covered the partly-effaced lines of 
earthworks and were always digging, 
in hopes of finding relics of the bat- 
tle. Every peculiarly shaped stone 
we came across was a battle-axe 
head, an arrow-head, or something of 
the kind. Then, too, the peculiar 
shape of the peninsular rendered it 
particularly well fitted for defense, 
and it was the scene of many a 
pitched battle between ‘‘ our crowd’’ 
and ‘‘the others.’’ There was good 
fishing in ‘‘ the Eddy,’’ and occasion- 
ally game along the river, and it was 
remote enough from the city so that 
we were not disturbed, no matter 
what we did. 

Speaking of swimming reminds me 
that two of the places where I first 
paddled about exist no longer. One 
lay between the tannery and the Con- 
cord & Montreal railroad. It was a 
small, round pool, covering about an 
acre and called the ‘‘Mud-hole.’’ It 
is nov filled up, but I took my first 
lessons at a very early age there. 
The other was just west of Walnut 
street. It was another small pool, 
and was the source of the brook 
which ran down through the prison 
yard, thence under State street across 
Deacon Elwell’s (now Mr. Virgin’s) 
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land, under and 
across Wash- 
ington street 
through Mrs. 
Gilbert’s place, 
then through 
my father’s land 
and so on down 
to the steam 
mill, thence 
across the in- 
tervale to the river. Both pool and 
brook have long since disappeared, 





Joseph B Walker. 


and the fields where they once glis- 
tened in the sun are now covered 
by houses and trim lawns. There 
was at one time a boat on this pool, 
and I have poled it down as far as 
the old prison wall. As 
near as I can remember, 
the brook ran just about 
where Beacon street now 
lies. 

Let us begin at the north 
end of Main street and note 
some of the changes. Hon. 
Joseph B. Walker looks 
much as he did, except that 
time has added a little more 
silver to his hair, but he is the same 
unobtrusive, courteous gentleman as 
of yore, and his ancestral home and 
the noble trees around it still stand, 
a landmark in Concord. My mother 
used to tell me she remembered when 
there was a flight of steps leading up 
to a row of seats 
in one of the great 
trees in front of the 
house. 

Col. Enoch Ger- 
rish, whose house 
was always open 
to me as a boy, 
and whose bluff 
kindness was ap- 





John H. George. 
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preciated, _re- 
mains, though 
seen about the 
city perhaps 
less than years 
ago. He has 
spent much of 
his time of late 
in travel, and 
talks very inter- Sxosh Gunton 
estingly about 
the countries he has visited. 

Mr. F. A. Fiske passed away some 





years since, a man whose kindly 
smile and loving neighborliness en- 
deared him to all the community. 
His son, Mr. W. P. Fiske, retains 
the old home and his father’s sterling 
traits of character. The 
old F. A. Fiske store, one 
of the few remains of the 
days when the North End 
was the business part of 
Concord, still stands, 
though the business has 
passed into the hands of 
Mr. Patrick H. Larkin, who 
was educated in it by Mr. 
Fiske himself. 

I can just remember the old Kim- 
ball house, which is now replaced by 
the substantial and perfectly ap- 
pointed home of Mr. S. S. Kimball, a 
man with whom modesty is a mania, 
and whose kindly and good deeds are 
always done with diligent secrecy. 

The Moody 
family, that oc- 
cupied the house 
just south of Mr. 
Kimball, has en- 
tirely disap- 
peared. 

Luther Roby, 
an active busi- 
ness man, whose 
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face was familiar in those days, has 
gone, and the stately old home with 
its long sweep of lawn and handsome 
elms is now the property of Mr. and 
Mrs. Murdoch. 

Referring to the Roby house, Major 
Lewis Downing informs me that it was 
occupied in his early years by Ben- 
jamin Kimball, son of Deacon John 
Kimball, and that it was probably 
built about 1795. He says that way 
back in the twenties he used to visit 
there, as Mrs. Kimball was his moth- 
er’s aunt, and that he has lately come 
into possession of a letter, written by 
his mother, then Lucy Wheelock, in 





The Benjamin Kimball House 


that house, April 26, 1813, eighty- 
four years ago, which is still in a 
good state of preservation, and very 
much valued by himself and family. 
By the way, the Major should reduce 
to writing his recollections of Concord, 
its buildings, and citizens, as they 
were four or more decades farther 
back than I am telling about at the 
present time, and I hope he will do so. 

The old house opposite, which has 
at various times been a tavern, the 
home of Hon. John Y. Mugridge, 
General Patterson, and others, has 
now many tenants, and belongs to a 
syndicate. 
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Who cannot 
remember Col. 
John H. George! 
I can see him 
now, hurrying r 
down the street 
with quick, short 
steps, always 
ready with a 
hearty handshake 
and some quip or 
story; warm-hearted, quick to anger, 
and as ready to forgive and forget, 
large of frame, large of heart; his 
home was always open, and his hos- 
pitality was boundless. His son and 
daughter keep up the traditions of 
the family, and I believe their front 
door is never locked, at least, I never 
knew any one to ring the bell. 

Major J. E. Lang is not forgotten 
by his many old friends, though he 
joined the ‘‘silent majority’? a num- 
ber of years since, and most of his 
family have moved away. 

Mrs. Robert E. Pecker lived in the 
house now occupied by Dr. W. G. 
Carter, and many a good dinner have 
I eaten at her hospitable board. She 
passed away some years since, re- 
spected and beloved by all who knew 
her. This house was built in 1791 
by Philip Carrigan, and on account 
of its size and expense was called 
‘*Carrigan’s. Folly.’’ 
time a garrison 
house. 

The Rev. Dr. 
Ayer has en- 
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R.E. Pecker 


It was at one 


deared himself to , y) 
all our people ad 
during his long % 
and faithful min- La 


istry. He is now 
frequently seen 
upon his bicy- 


Mrs. R.E Pecker. 
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Shades 
of Nathaniel 
Bouton! What 
would the peo- 
ple of ‘‘ The 
Old North 
End’’ have 
said fifty years 
ago to 


cle. 





have 
seen one of 
their pastors 
astride a 
wheel? But 
times have changed, and every one 
adopts this beautiful and sensible 
style of locomotion. It is even be- 
coming a factor in the spread of the 
gospel, and many a missionary and 
poor minister, too poor to own a 
horse, finds a wheel a means of reach- 
ing outlying posts and parishioners. 

Deacon Charles F. Stewart, for so 
many long years city clerk, lived on 
the corner of Franklin and Main 
streets. His spare figure was well 
upon our streets, and his 
name appeared on every marriage 
and death certificate. The site of 
his low, old-fashioned brick house is 
now occupied by the attractive home 
of Major McFarland. 

Mr. Cyrus Paige, on the opposite 
corner, died a few years since, and 
Mr. John H. Pearson has moved to 
Court street, 
and our es- 
teemed chief 
justice occu- 
pies the Pear- 
son 
Mr. Pearson 
appears as 
young as he 
did twenty 
years since, 
and is respect- 


John Abbott 


known 


residence. 
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ed by all who come in contact with 
him. 

‘‘Honest John Abbott’’ was ten- 
derly laid to rest several years ago. 
Never was there a more 
a more kindly man. 


honorable, 
His heart was 
as large and tender as his frame was 
massive and towering. A devoted 
husband and a loving father. I re- 
member him with especially tender 
feelings, for I spent so many happy 
hours at his home, and knew him 
intimately. Mrs. Abbott and her 
daughter still live in the family resi- 
dence, while the sons are filling 
positions of honor and trust away 
from home. 

Judge Asa Fowler has gone to his 


reward, and his 
. 
2”, 


family are no longer 
numbered among 
wy 
2 | 
ae-) 


the residents of 
Concord. They, 
however, have not 
forgotten the place 
of their nativity, 
and have made the 
distinguished name 
of their father familiar to the younger 
generations by the ‘‘ Fowler Memo- 
rial Library.’’ Their home is now 
owned by Gen. F. S. Streeter. 

Next south of Judge Fowler’s 
house was a shoe shop, presided over 
by one Shuff, an irritable man, whom 
we boys used to delight in stirring 
up. 


Jonn West 


Did you ever sit around the stove 

a cold, winter night at John 
West’s store? If you have, the pic- 
ture of the place will come vividly 
to your mind. I can see the old, 
familiar faces. Samuel Wallace, 


on 


James Morrill, James Roby, Nathan- 
Merrill, James 
The 


iel Abbott, Lyman 


Donegan, and many others. 
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stories they told, the jokes they 
played! It was a treat to me when 
I could steal away, and getting be- 
hind a flour barrel, drink it all in 
greedily, the while John West sat 
on his high stool, casting up his 
accounts, but always ready to take a 
good-natured part in the badinage. 
What a place to study human na- 
ture! What a place to cultivate 
good temper ! 

Opposite the store was the carpen- 
ter’s shop of Mr. Samuel Wallace, 
the site of which is now occupied by 
Merrill’s store. Next south of that 
was Mr. Samuel M. Griffin’s house 
and then his carriage works, which, 
together with the North church, were 
burned one summer’s night by that 
crazy man, Greenough. 

The burning of the North church 
was a personal loss to me. I loved 
the old building, with its high tower, 
its box pews, and tall pulpit. It had 
ample grounds and a high iron fence 
around it, and not the least loss by 
the fire was the row of beautiful ma- 
ples which encircled it. Many of my 
ancestors were Congregationalists, 
and attended this church, and I 
always felt nearly as much at home 
in it as in my own. 

In this great conflagration the 
massive timbers of the spire resisted 
till the last. The covering or board- 
ing was all burned off, leaving the 
timbers with the great bell hanging 
between, which had rung so many 
times on Sabbath mornings to call its 
people to devotion, which had tolled 
for so many of the departed, which 
had wakened me so many times with 
its wild clangor of alarm, and which 
I had helped, surreptitiously, so 
many times to peal out its glad wel- 
come to the morn on May Day and 
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Fourth of July. The bell went first, 
and many a man felt sad as it crashed 
into the fiery furnace below, there to 
be turned into the molten mass from 
which it was cast. The spire did 
not long survive. For minutes we 
watched it sway and totter, while the 
flames and sparks poured up its sides 
and into the blackness of the heavens 
above in one great, riotous, jubilant 
roar. You could almost hear the fire 
fiends laugh with delight. Then it 
swayed dizzily towards the south, 
then tottered towards the east as 
though bowing a final adieu, and 
then at last took one grand plunge 
toward the west, right into the ruins 
of the church itself. A mass of 
sparks and flame swept upwards, 
then blackness settled down, and a 
chill fell on every heart, for we real- 
ized that the Old North church was 
no more. 

Captain Horace Herbert, a veteran 
of the late war, lives in the old Her- 
bert house, one of the very old Con- 
cord residences, but the Woolson and 
Richard Herbert families have passed 
away. 

Dr. Ezra Carter! Does not that 
name call up memories to all North 
End people? I can see his smiling, 
benignant face now, entering the 
sick room, and bringing cheer, hope, 
relief, by his very presence. He was 
the most perfect representative of the 
old family physician—the gentleman 
of the old school—I have ever known. 
None knew him but to love him, and 
his death would have been an irrep- 
arable loss if his noble traits of char- 
acter had not been transmitted to his 
son, Dr. W. G. Carter, whom I ven- 
ture to state never had an enemy in 
his life, and whose practice would 
only have been limited by the num- 
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ber of hours in 
the day had his 


health permit- ‘ 
ted. ag - 


Mr. James M. 
Moore, the vet- 
eran hardware 
merchant, still 
lives, but J. D. 
Johnson has Dr Ezra Carter 
passed away, 
and his home is now the residence of 
Mr. John C. Thorne. 

Hon. Edward H. Rollins died in 
1889, and I think I may justly say 
that his life was not without its uses. 
He served his state and his constitu- 
ents faithfully, and was always true 
to himself and to his friends. Part of 
his family still live in Concord, but 
the old West house, becoming too 
old for habitation, has been torn 
down. 

Major Henry McFarland, who for 
many years lived just south of the 
Rollins place, has come back to us 
after a long absence, and no man 
could be more welcome. He is the 
best type of the good citizen. I well 
remember, as a boy, playing tick-tack 
on his windows one night. We boys 





Dr. Carter Place 


were all hidden in the arbor in our 
yard, and had a string running over 
to one of the windows of the Major’s 
house. We were getting along 
swimmingly, when a figure darted 
around the corner and we scampered 
in all directions. The Major was 
pretty light on his pins in those days, 
and he finally captured one of the 
malefactors down near the steam mill. 
He marched him up to his study, 
and delivered a moral lecture on the 
evil of boys in general and tick-tack 
in particular. 

Mrs. Sweetser 
lived in the house 
now occupied by 
Mr. George H. 
Marston, and the 
home was noted 
for its hospitality. 
Mrs. Sweetser 
and all her fam- 
ily have passed 
away, though her descendants are 
living about Boston. In the garden 
of this home there was a famous cold 
spring, reached by a flight of stone 
steps. I believe it has now been 
filled up. 

Ford’s plow store still exists much 
as of yore, though the old piazza on 
the front is gone. 

The Historical Society building 
was then the Merrimack County Sav- 
ings Bank, presided over by Mr. 
Ebenezer Towle. It was a quaint 
old bank, and Concord was a law- 
abiding community then. Their 
vault was unique, and the system of 





Judge Asa Fowler 


locking it was probably never used in 
any other bank. This lock was, un- 
doubtedly, the first combination lock 
ever invented, although I believe it 
was never patented. The vault had 
two doors, an outside and an inside. 
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The outside swung out and was 
locked with a key in the usual man- 
ner. After closing the inside door, 
which swung inward, and locking the 
outside, the custodian proceeded to a 
room back of the vault and unfast- 
ened a little wooden door in the wall. 
From this opening a hole ran through 
the vault and a big iron bar was 
thrown against the inside door by 
means of a bed-wrench. Thus you 
see the embryo combination lock, a 
key, a hole in the wall, and a bed- 
wrench. The festive modern burg- 
lar would have had a picnic there, 
but the citizens of _Concord were 
honest. Now the bank has joined 
the march of progress and, leaving 
‘The Old North End’’ to its slum- 
bers, has spacious modern banking 
rooms down town. 

In what is now a tumble-down ruin 
was at that 
time Miss 
Dora Merrill’s 
school, a very 
successful 
and popular 
school in its 
day. A bridge 
connected the 
house with 





the second 
story of the 
Historical Society building, which 


E. H Rollins 


was used as part of the school. Miss 
Merrill has moved away, the old 
school is a ruin, and her scholars 
are washing the faces and combing 
the hair of another generation of 
school-boys and girls. 

Dr. Warren and Mr. Hoyt, who 
set out the hedge around the court 
house, are both gone. Where John 
Morrill now lives was then a lumber 
yard connected with the steam mill. 





New Hampshire historical Society Building 


Miss Clara Morrill and her old home 
have both vanished; and Hook’s 
Tavern, which stood on the corner of 
Court and Main streets, reached by a 
flight of steps from the street, and the 
only recollection of which I have is 
of its being used for drinking pur- 
poses on election day, has given place 
to a smooth grass plot. 

Hon. Asa McFarland was then a 
prominent figure on our streets, but 
he has passed away, full of years, and 
leaving behind him a blessed memory 
of good deeds and the open record of 
a well-spent life. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Bouton’s name 
will always be a prominent one in the 
history of Concord, not only for his 
long ministry, but because of his love 
for, and association with, the records 
of the city. His clear-cut features, 
his erect figure stand out before me 
as a_ silhouette 
upon the back- 
ground of the 
past. 

Bishop Niles 
had just arrived 
among us, and 
while we knew 
him by reputa- 
tion, he did not 





J. D. Jonnson 
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then occupy that large and prominent 
place in our affections and respect 
which he holds now. I doubt if New 
Hampshire ever had a man within 
her borders of broader learning, of 
greater brain power, of more wonder- 
ful memory and grasp of facts, and 
with nobler ideals and aspirations. 

Hon. George G. Fogg was just 
rounding out his career of statesman- 
ship, and he has joined those who 
have gone before. 





Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D D 


Mr. Woodbridge Odlin still re- 
mains to connect us with the /ong dis- 


tant past. It is a common saying 
when something which happened 


many years ago is inquired about— 
‘*Go ask Woodbridge Odlin.’’ In 
fact, he is a very Encyclopzedia Con- 
cordia. 

In years agone North End people 
bought their silverware of Ivory 
Hall, who kept a jewelry store just 


north of Dr. Conn’s house. I havea 
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good deal of sil- 
ver bearing his 
name. Ivory 
has been gath- 
ered to his fa- 
thers, and his 
family has van- 





ished. 

Dr. G. P. Conn 
is still in active 
practice among Oiiver Pilisbur 
us, in the prime 
of life, a man of broad experience, in- 
exhaustible good humor, and widely 
known. 

Hon. Onslow Stearns, once so 
prominent in’ political and railroad 
circles, a man of strong business in- 
stincts, of great executive ability, and 
a good citizen, died some years since, 
and his house is used for other pur- 
poses. 

At the lower end of State street, 
Luther S. Morrill, the urbane gen- 
tleman, the kind friend, was taken 
from us in his prime; while Dr. 
Gage, his father-in-law, has also 
passed away, full of years. 

It is a constant source of congratu- 
lation to me that the Hon. William 
L. Foster has survived his recent ill- 
nesses and has been spared tous. No 
more courtly gentleman ever walked 
our streets, no more eloquent advo- 
cate ever ap- 
peared at the 
bar of our 
courts. May 
he be spared 
many years, 
not for his own 
sake, but for 
ours. 

Mr. Charles 
Minot was 
another truly Dr. Prescott 
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good man who has left us. A fine 
specimen of the high-toned business 
man, using the expression in its right 
sense. 

Evil-doers no longer have to face 
the venerable Judge Dana, but his 
name has been prominently connect- 
ed with our police court ever since 
I can remember, and I am happy to 
say he seems well and active yet. 

Oliver Pillsbury was deeply re- 
gretted when he was taken away. 
A man of ripe judgment, honorable, 
honored, tried and true. 

Capt. Ebenezer Towle I remember 
distinctly: a fine-looking man, with 
smooth-shaved face and snow-white 
hair. He occupied many places of 

trust. His daugh- 

ters now occupy 

es the ancestral home, 

one of the most 

beautiful in town, 
to my thinking. 

Who did not 
love Major A. B. 
Thompson? A 
tried soldier, a true Christian gen- 
tleman, an upright citizen. In him 
‘The Old North End” lost one of 
its beacon lights. 


Ai B. Thompsor 


The Coffin family has disappeared, 
like so many of our old family names, 
I am sorry to say, and nothing re- 
mains but the famous elm to mark 
the place. To me this glorious tree 
is the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. Its strength, symmetry, and 
grace are simply magnificent. I 
wonder if it is half appreciated! 

I should not pass the ‘*‘ Old Ceme- 
tery,’’ where so many I have men- 
tioned are sleeping peacefully their 
last sleep, without notice. If you 
want to find Concord’s old families, 
the old familiar names, many of them 





Hon. George G. Fogg Woodbridge Odlin 


forgotten, go there, spend a quiet 
hour with the dead, and then medi- 
tate on the mutability of all things 
human and the fleetingness of the 
vanishing present. 


‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North Wind’s 
breath, 
And stars to set :—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O Death!” 


Hon. Samuel C. Eastman, a little 
older, a little, just a little gray, is an 
active factor in our community, a 
trusted counselor, an able advocate. 

Mr. Moses Hazen Bradley bears a 
name distinguished in our annals and 
closely connected with our early his- 
tory. I am sorry to say he is the 
last in the male line of the name, and 
with him the family name will disap- 
pear. 

I have thus briefly sketched some 
of the more prominent names of my 
childhood,—not all by any means. 
Many I have left out whom I would 
gladly have paid tribute to, but for 
want of time. Have I not brought 
before your mind’s eye a goodly ar- 





Francis A Fiske 


Dr Charles P. Gage. 
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Pierce Monument in Minot Enclosure, Old Cemetery 


ray of noble names, of goodly lives, 
of men who did not live in vain? and 
I have not mentioned the good, true, 
beautiful women of ‘‘ The Old North 
End,’’ the devoted wives and moth- 
ers, who reared large families of chil- 
dren in the love of God and respect 
of fellow-men, and who did so much 
to build deep and strong the founda- 
tions of our civic life. They would 
require a separate article and deserve 
it. But this hurried résumé shows 
you the changes time has wrought, 
calls to your mind the names of loved 
ones, who are not dead, but passed 
beyond. 

Did you ever stop to think how 
many notable men and officials this 
part of our city had brought forth or 
contained? Ata recent dinner, Hon. 
Henry Robinson 
read a list, and, 
as near as I can 
remember, it 
was as follows: 

Isaac Hill, 
governor and 
senator. 

Franklin 





Mrs Gen. Davis 
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Pierce, president of the United States. 
George G. Fogg, minister to Swit- 
zerland and senator. 
Edward H. Rollins, speaker house, 
congressman, and senator. 
William E. Chandler, secretary 
navy, speaker house, senator. 
Jacob H. Gallinger, president sen- 
ate, congressman, senator. 

Onslow Stearns, president senate 
and governor. 
Nathaniel 
and governor. 


Baker, speaker house 


Charles H. Peaslee, congressman. 

Jonathan Kittridge, chief justice 
(lower court). 

A. P. Carpenter, chief justice. 

Ira Perley, chief justice. 

William L. Foster, judge supreme 
court. 

Asa Fowler, speaker house and 
judge supreme court. 

N.G. Upham, judge supreme court. 

Samuel C. East- 
man, speaker 
house. 

John Y. Mug- 
ridge, president 
senate. 

Ai B. Thomp- 
son, secretary 
state and major, 
U.S.A. 

I. W. Ham- 
mond, deputy secretary state. 

S. A. Carter, state treasurer. 

A. D. Ayling, adjutant-general. 

J. N. Patterson, U.S. marshal and 
brigadier-general. 

Oliver Pillsbury, insurance commis- 
sioner. 

James O. Lyford, bank commis- 
sioner. 


. 
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Judge Kittridge 


I. A. Watson, secretary board of 
health. 
Sylvester Dana, judge police court. 
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Benjamin E. Badger, judge police 
court. 

H. P. Rolfe, U. S. district attorney. 

John Abbott, mayor. 

Horace A. Brown, mayor. 

John E. Robertson, mayor. 

J. M. Mitchell, railroad commis- 
sioner. 

The first four law reporters, Fos- 
ter, Fogg, Chandler, and Hadley, 
were from the North End. 

This list might be extended, no 
doubt, but it il- 
lustrates pretty 
well the charac- 
ter of our peo- 
ple. 

I cannot close 
without touch- 





ing on some of 
the old build- 
ings. There was 
and is the Mer- 


Hon. N. G. Upham. 


rimack school, where my ideas be- 
gan to sprout. In those times Miss 
Eliza Day, now Mrs. Charles H. 
Roberts, presided over the primary 
school; Miss Emery, over the inter- 
mediate; Miss Laura Webster, now 
Mrs. William K. McFarland, over 
the second grammar; and Mrs. Ak- 
erman, over the first grammar and 
the whole school. They were all 
fine teachers, and did their best to 
cudgel some knowledge into as rat- 
tle-headed and thick-skinned a set 
of children as were ever gathered 
together. My boy comes home from 
school now and talks about this 
grade and that grade, the first pe- 
riod and the second period. I ask 
him whether he is in the interme- 
diate or second grammar, and he 
looks at me with an expression sig- 
nifying that I am out of my head. 
‘‘I don’t know anything about your 


Se) 


intermediate and 
second grammar,’’ 
he says with scorn. 
Well, I don’t know 
anything about the 
fifth grade, and to 
this day I don’t 
know where my 
Horace A. Brown. boy is in _ school, 
and I’m blest if I 

can find any one in Concord who 
can tell me, though I have asked 
many. The only thing I can do is 
to watch him through, and when he 
gets into the highest class I shall 
know where he is. If I were to criti- 
cise, which, of course, I shall not, 
our present school system, I should 
say there was too much red tape and 
too many well-kept lawns. Is the 
school yard the place for well-trimmed 
lawns or for landscape gardening? Is 
it not the place for these young colts 
to loosen up their muscles, to start 
the red corpuscles moving, to work 
off the animal so as to get at the 
intellectual? Why, in my day a 
spear of grass would n’t have been 








Benjamin Green, 
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tolerated for a moment in the Merri- 
mack school yard! 

I can see the old school now on a 
warm spring afternoon, Mrs. Aker- 
man sitting at her desk, straight and 
stern, the battered air-tight stove, 
the melodeon with the well-thumbed 
dictionary on top, the bent heads, 
the low buzzing of study, the shuf- 
fling of feet, and the distant, monot- 
onous mumble of recitation going on 
beyond the blackboards, while ever 
and anon the shriek of the circular 
saw over in the prison shops would 





The Old State Prison. 


break in upon the semi-quiet. We 
could see the guards on the wall, 
walking back and forth in their mo- 
notonous round, and this always 
made me sleepy. 

The old prison itself was one of 
the features of the North End, one, 
however, we were not sorry to get 
rid of. Its rough, forbidding-looking 
walls, its decidedly prison-like style 
of architecture, were not cheerful to 
contemplate. Prisoners used to have 
more privileges then, at least some 
of the trusty ones, and were fre- 
quently seen in their black and red 
garb outside the walls. I used to 
know t':e one who had charge of the 


stable, and he was a famous hand 
with a jack-knife. He produced 
those ivory toothpicks made to shut 
up like a pocket-knife, and was an 
object of great admiration to me. He 
used to sit in the sun by the stable, 
working away on these little toys, 
which he sold very well. 

In my boyhood the old hand tubs 
played an important part in our fire 
department, and played well. The 
best company was the No. 2, whose 
house was on top of Chapel street, 
just in the rear of the Methodist 
church. The company was a large 
one, and comprised a good part of 
the young, active men of the North 
End. When the alarm bells rung, 
and the populace shouted ‘‘ Fire!’’ 
which every one did as soon as he 
could get his head outside the door, 
there was a race for the No. 2 house. 
The first to arrive threw open the 
doors, grabbed the steering handles, 
and, without waiting for any help, 
started the machine out of the house 
and down the hill. The old tub 
would rattle down to Main street like 
a locomotive, and then the enterpris- 
ing steersman would mount the ma- 
chine and ring the bell on top till 
enough men arrived to man the drag- 
ropes and pull it to the fire. This 
No. 2 company was a very enterpris- 
ing one, and there was great rivalry 
between it and the other engines. 
The one to get on the first stream 
was very proud of the fact. It used 
to be darkly hinted that sometimes 
the members of this company got ad- 
vance news of fires to come, but of 
this I cannot speak. There was one 
member of the company who was my 
particular admiration. His name was 
Ben Ouillette, a Frenchman, and in 
five minutes after he arrived at a fire 
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The Rollins r West) House. 


he always appeared on the roof and 
chopped a hole in it. It didn’t mat- 
ter where the fire was, whether it was 
in the cellar or first story, there must 
be a hole in the roof. I don’t know 
whether he is still a member of the 
department, but to me no fire would 
be complete without Ben Ouillette 
and his hole in the roof. 

The West house, formerly the home 
of John West, and so long the home 
of the Rollins family, was a historic 
house which I am sure many were 
sorry to see come down, but it had 
outlived its usefulness. At an early 
date all the city and county offices 
were in it, and it was also at one time 
the post-office. It was for many years 
the headquarters for the Republican 
party of New Hampshire, and many 
a political campaign was mapped out 
in its library. It was also the scene 
of a great many social gatherings, 
and to the writer every room is en- 
shrouded in tender memories of dear 
friends and childhood’s happy hours. 

At the corner of State and Church 
streets stood a small, square, brick 
school, called the ‘‘ Old Brick,’’ and 
in it a large portion of Concord’s 
North End people absorbed the rudi- 
ments of their education. It had no 
pretensions to architectural beauty, 
and nothing to hallow it but old rec- 
ollections and memories of childhood. 
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It was torn down some years since, 
and a new building, placed on the 
land formerly occupied by the Meth- 
odist Institute, fills its place. 

The rvea/ Old North church ante- 
dated the one I have described by a 
great many years. It stood where the 
Walker school now stands, was built 
of wood, painted white, and was of 
rather an ambitious style of construc- 
tion. In my boyhood, it was used 
as a Methodist seminary, and one of 
the yearly duties incumbent on us 
boys was the horning of the students 
and professors on May Day morning. 
Those students were muscular Chris- 
tians, and we were assailed by every 
kind of a missile, in a most un-Chris- 
tian-like manner, much to our de- 
light. 7hey did n’t turn the other cheek. 
They turned the hose on us, or any- 
thing they could lay their hands on. 
This old building also went up in 
flames one night, and the North End 
boys were deprived of a great source 
of amusement. 

If I had my way, I would preserve 
‘The Old North End’’ just as it is. 
I would embalm it so that it could 
not be improved out of existence, but 
I suppose ere long the march of mod- 
ernism will invade it, and that the old 
homes will follow the old families into 
the dim recesses of forgetfulness. 





The Old North Church. 


AT MIDNIGHT. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


Sleep, balmy sleep, why this freakish partiality ? 
Why this neglect of an old and tried friend ? 

Have I not met you with promptest cordiality ? 
Have I not tried with your humors to blend? 


Have I not begged of you, almost imploringly, 
Just one short cat-nap, to give me a rest, 

While from yon chamber there comes to me snoringly 
Proof that another is getting your best? 


Have I not run through the long, weary catalogue, 
Means and devices your favor to keep, 

Said o’er my lines from the primer to decalogue, 
Numbered the pigeons, and counted the sheep ? 


Is there a memory in my brain lingering 
That has not brought all its phases to light? 
Is there a theme for the mind’s restless fingering 
Still unconsidered, to claim me to-night ? 


How the night wind, piping low and sarcastical, 
Tries all the doors in the long, airy hall! 

How the arc-light throws its shadows, fantastical, 
Over the curtains and over the wall! 


Oh, that tall clock, marking time off so lazily, 
Sending each beat, like a spike, through the brain! 
Oh, this small nickel here, ticking on crazily, 
Like a poor racer, all hurry and strain! 


What’s that! A mouse! Sure, it sounded like nibbling! 
It might have been burglars! It might have been cats! 

It might have been drops from the old faucet dribbling, 
Wind-rustled paper, or scampering rats! 


Ugh! that south window distracts with its clattering ! 
We must have—Hark! That’s the fire-alarm! 

Good! All the dreams of the town will go scattering ! 
When they return, one may weave me its charm. 
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By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE 


Y our narrative we now 

return to Fort Burton, 

at Butte 4 la Rose. It 

will be seen by the ac- 

companying diagram 
that Butte 4 la Rose is a slight ele- 
vation, which is said to have been 
artificially constructed by the In- 
dians, before the appearance there 
of white men, and was resorted to 
as a place of refuge when the sur- 
rounding country was flooded during 
the spring overflows. 

Early in the war Butte 4 la Rose 
was occupied by the Confederates, 
made into a fortification, and, as al- 
ready suggested, was one of the most 
strategic points in the Southwest. 

Southern Texas and southwestern 
Louisiana, when seeking the water- 
ways to the upper Mississippi, or to 
the Red River country, could best do 
so by entering the Atchafalaya. But 
as Fort Burton effectually commanded 
this great bayou, the Confederates had 
determined to hold it as long as possi- 
ble. All the more anxious were they 
to do this because at that time the 
Mississippi was blockaded by our 
fleet, both above and below Port 
Hudson. 

When we took possession, Butte 4 
la Rose was essentially a little island 
surrounded for miles with water, ex- 


GARRISON OF DISEASE AND DEATH. 


cepting on the west, where land could 
be reached through a swamp at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles. 

At the north, also, there were two 
or three plantations on the shores of 
the Atchafalaya that were not en- 
tirely under water; but at the south, 
as far as Brashear City, and east, as 
far as Port Hudson, even the arable 
land was covered with water in many 
places to the depth of from seven to 
ten feet, so that the small, flat-bot- 
tomed, stern-wheel steamers that ply 
in those waters were sailing at that 
time through dooryards and over 
corn and cane fields. Nearly all 
fencing was out of sight under water. 

Butte 4 la Rose, aside from being 
a very strategic position from a mili- 
tary point of view, proved also to be 
such from several other points of 
view. It was the grand rendezvous 
of mosquitoes, fleas, wood-ticks, lice, 
lizards, frogs, snakes, alligators, fe- 
ver bacteria, dysentery microbes, and 
every conceivable type of malarial 
poison. 

From about sunset till daylight, 
the mosquitoes came upon us in 
dense battalions. Had it not been 
for the mosquito bars, that were is- 
sued to us when we were being de- 
voured by these pests at Brashear 
City, not a man of us, seemingly, 
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could have lived at Butte 4 la 
Rose for a fortnight. 

One of our correspondents in 
writing home thus speaks of 
these tormentors: 

‘‘Let me pay my respects to 
those little winged co-habitués 
with ourselves of these detest- 
able surroundings. These little 
rascals are comparatively civil 
and respectful during the day, 
but at the approach of night 
their scattered forces are heard 
returning from all quarters, and 
can be seen ‘massing’ their 
columns in the immediate vicin- 
ity of their intended point of 
attack, and piping up their ac- 
cursed strains as a kind of pre- 
lude to combined assaults upon 
those whose blood they seek. 

‘*Denuding ourselves of hat, 
blouse, vest, and pants, after a 
careful and most wary tucking 
of the folds of our net under the 
edge of the blankets and per- 
forming sundry imposing flour- 
ishes around our heads with 
some outspread Northern paper, 
we slyly but quickly raise a 
portion of the gauze aforesaid 
and make a plunge within its 
generous recess. Readjusting 
the net and straightening out 
our pedal limbs, we compose 
our thoughts to listen with 
complacency to the gathering 
of wrath and baffled malice from 
those infuriated bloodsuckers. 

‘‘And as we rest from the 
heated labors of the day within 
the mazy fortress, and listen to 
the continuous hum and buzz of 
those disappointed inhabitants 
of the swamps and marshes, 
secure in our assurance against 
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their stinging lances, and think of 
the blood that would flow should 
they succeed in breaking down our 
frail barrier, we thank nature and 
art for gauze and muslin.’’ 

For miles on still nights the croak- 
ing of frogs and hooting of owls could 
be heard, and were at first amusing 
but afterwards distressing. The 
moccasin snakes, whose bite is dead- 
ly, were so bold and numerous that 
they sometimes had to be shot out of 
our pathway while we were passing 
between the barracks. Alligators, 
too, at night while hunting and kill- 
ing their prey kept up an almost con- 
tinuous splashing, which was doleful 
enough in those desolate regions, 
and more than once those treacherous 
and ravenous creatures compelled our 
pickets, who at night were not al- 
lowed to fire upon them, to move in 
near to our barracks.for safety. 






We must not forget in this enu- 
meration of pests that we had, never- 
theless, some friends among the in- 
sect or rather reptile family, which 
often warned us against the approach 
of snakes and other venomous creat- 
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ures. We mean the bright-eyed and 
sociable little lizards that at times 
seemed almost as numerous as house- 
flies in our Northern homes in sum- 
mer time. They would run over our 
barracks and clothing, and in many 
ways appeared to be desirous of mak- 
ing our acquaintance and courting 
our friendship. At times when we 
were asleep they would drop into our 
hands and play at circus over our 
faces if we did not wake, or if we 
would allow them to do so. The 
only trouble was that their touch 
seemed a little too cold and slimy for 
solid comfort. 

Almost from the date of taking 
possession of this fort we seemed at 
singular disadvantage. We had no 
sutler and scarcely any sutler’s sup- 
plies. Our sutler had gone North 
with the body of his son, who was 
killed April 13 by falling from the 
cars on the passage from New Or- 
leans to Brashear City. The afflicted 
father, who by his genial nature had 
won our esteem, had the heartiest 
sympathy of our men when the death 
of this promising lad was announced. 

As the days wore on, we found 
ourselves without lemons, oranges, 
or fruit of any kind, for which we had 
an intense craving in consequence of 
the different kinds of fever that had 
begun to prey upon us. 

The discomfort of those who were 
deprived of tobacco was especially 
noticeable, and any of our readers 
who have used tobacco for years and 
then suddenly have been deprived of 
it know how keen is the distress. 

The quids that had been chewed 
and even re-chewed were not thrown 
away, but were dried and then 
smoked. We do not vouch for the 
statement, but recently we were told 


by one of our comrades that some of 
our tobacco users during those days 
when no fresh supplies could be had, 
would secrete the second-hand quids 
under the flooring or among the tim- 
bers of their barracks and then stand 
guard over them with a musket. 

It became manifest after a time 
that an effort ought to be made to 
furnish the men in some measure 
with what are known as sutler’s sup- 
plies. Accordingly, for that purpose, 
the adjutant, with full powers but 
without funds, though having some 
credit, was despatched to New Or- 
leans. 

At this point a promised public 
confession must be made. On inquiry 
as to what articles would be of special 
usefulness to the men, we were told 
that among other provisions a quan- 
tity of Hosteter’s Bitters should be 
provided, as they would prove a most 
excellent prescription for such of our 
men as were suffering from chills. A 
stack of recommendations extolling 
their merits and enumerating the re- 
markable cures wrought by them was 
furnished, and accordingly two or 
three cases of Hosteter’s Bitters were 
put on to the invoice. 

These bitters with other goods 
reached Butte 4 la Rose in safety, 
and were sold to those who could pay 
for them and were given to those who 
were without funds. But some of 
the men, who probably were more 
chilly than the others, took overdoses 
and in consequence became stagger- 
ing drunk. 

The adjutant had the mortifica- 
tion of discovering that though he 
was president of the temperance so- 
ciety of the regiment, he had fur- 
nished almost pure whiskey to the 
men under the label Hosteter’s Bit- 
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ters. Butas no ill had been intended 
the president of the temperance so- 
ciety was not deposed from office. 

We not only were without a sutler 
at that time but our chaplain had 
gone North on leave of absence in 
consequence of sickness, and our 
quartermaster was not with us, and 
most of the time during our stay at 
Butte 4 la Rose we were without a 
surgeon. Dr. Campbell had died; 
Dr. Sanborn was North on a fur- 
lough; Dr. Fisk, besides being over- 
worked, had been assigned duty, if 
we remember correctly, at Brashear 
City; and Dr. Sleeper was late in 
reporting, though, as we recall the 
facts, it was without fault on his 
part. 

Meanwhile, our men were sicken- 
ing rapidly and dying almost daily. 
Had it not been that occasionally a 
negro or poor white would come to 
the garrison with a rowboat load of 
fresh vegetables, together with a few 
berries, and eggs, and a small quan- 
tity of poultry, which were ex- 
changed for coffee and tea, we must 
have famished in our sick and nause- 
ated condition, on such rations as the 
government supplied. 

Soon after we took possession of 
3utte 4 la Rose, ‘‘ bank of the rose,’’ 
an exceedingly attractive and poetic 
but as misfitting a name as well can 
be imagined, the waters in the bayous 
and pools surrounding us commenced 
to fall, thus uncovering to a tropical 
sun the decayed and decaying vege- 
table matter that for weeks had been 
submerged. The atmosphere a little 
after sunfall and on through the night 
was almost insufferable, and our sick 
men when breathing it were con- 
scious that every breath was so much 
more poison added to their blood. 


There must have been on our rolls 
at one time or another while we were 
at Butte 4 la Rose, not fewer than six 
or seven hundred men. But under 
date of May 26 the regiment could 
muster only one hundred and fifty 
for duty. 

It should be borne in mind, too, 
that many of our number, in conse- 
quence of previous exposures and 
hardships, were sick and debilitated 
when they reached this place. As 
would be expected, a more pitiful 
sight than our regiment presented 
during the last two weeks of our stay 
at Butte 4 la Rose hardly can be 
imagined. Wasted away by various 
forms of disease, men who had 
weighed two hundred pounds or 
more were reduced to half that 
weight. One of our company off- 
cers, Captain Sanborn, Company E, 
whose ordinary weight was consid- 
erably above two hundred pounds, 
could not tip the scales at ninety. 

Some of our men were covered with 
burning and painful eruptions, others 
were yellow as saffron, others were 
shaking with ague, others were 
bloated with dropsy, and all were 
sallow and emaciated. k 

In person and by letters we had 
pleaded repeatedly with the military 
officers who had charge of that west- 
ern department, to transfer us from 
our deadly encampment; but this re- 
ply came back as often as the request 
was made: ‘‘ You know the locality ; 
there f$ not an available regiment we 
can send to relieve you. You must 
stay until our army retires down the 
Teche or crosses the Mississippi, 
which we hope will be at an early 
date.’’ 

They ought truthfully to have 
added,—‘‘ We will relieve you when 
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we are through shipping cotton, 
sugar, and molasses to New Or- 
leans.’’ No one can deny that the 
lives of New Hampshire men were 
imperilled for a few bales of cotton 
and hogsheads of molasses. 

And so we remained there at Butte 
4 la Rose until we came perilously 
near not being relieved at all, except 
by death or the Confederate troops. 

At this point we introduce an epi- 
sode that at least has a measure of 
importance by way of suggestion. 

April 26, General Banks and some 
members of his staff came down the 
Atchafalaya on the transport Lawre/ 
Hill, reaching Butte 4 la Rose early 
in the day. After a brief consulta- 
tion with our officers, during which 
we again pleaded for removal from 
that fatal garrison, the boat proceeded 
down the bayou for Brashear City. 
As various supplies were needed by 
the regiment, the adjutant, who at 
that time was expected to have gen- 
eral supervision of sutlers, quarter- 
masters, ordnance officers, and even 
medical supplies, and who already 
had made six trips between Butte 4 la 
Rose and Brashear City, again was 
despgtched on the Lawure/ Hill with 
General Banks for New Orleans. 
Not many miles from Butte 4 la Rose 
the adjutant noticed that a bayou 
new to him had been entered. At 
first he thought that this course had 
been taken to secure deeper water, 
but it soon became apparent that this 
could not have been the cage, and 
remembering our misdirection during 
the mud march, and the probable mis- 
direction that had deceived General 
Grover at Bayou Beeuf, and the trick 
played on the captain of the 477zona 
on the day we captured Fort Burton, 
he became uneasy and asked to see 


General Banks on an important mat- 
ter. The interview was granted. 

‘You will excuse me, General,’’ 
said the adjutant, ‘‘ but I notice that 
this boat is not on the course usu- 
ally taken by boats going down the 
river.’’ 

‘‘Are you sure,’’ asked the gen- 
eral, ‘‘that we are not on the right 
course ?’’ 

‘*T am sure,’’ replied the adjutant, 
‘‘that we are not on the course 
usually taken.’’ 

The captain of the boat was called, 
and the general said to him, ‘* Cap- 
tain, this adjutant, who has passed 
between Butte 4 la Rose and Brash- 
ear City several times, says you are 
off your course.’’ 

‘‘Not quite that,’’ interrupted the 
adjutant; ‘‘I said ‘this is not the 
course usually taken.’ ’’ 

The captain replied, ‘‘I know 
nothing of these waters myself, but 
am trusting to the pilot and a 
stranger we have taken aboard to aid 
him.”’ 

Already we were in among logs 
and snags, and the water appeared to 
be shoaling. A consultation was 
held in the wheéel-house. The 
stranger, who pretended to be a pilot 
in those waters, insisted upon going 
ahead, saying that the water would 
soon deepen. But every indication 
pointed otherwise. After further 
consultation, the boat, whose engine 
had already been stopped, was backed 
slowly and cautiously until breadth 
of water was found sufficient for turn- 
ing. The boat then put back to Fort 
Burton and tied up for the night. 
There is very little room for doubt in 
the adjutant’s mind, at least, that 
that pilot intended mischief. Had 
the transport been snagged, and it is 
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a great wonder that she was not, for 
that probably was the intention of 
that Louisiana guerrilla pilot, she 
easily could have been fired during 
the night, and in that wilderness of 
woods and waters, with no clearing 
anywhere in sight, twenty-five or 
fifty armed their 
skiffs without much difficulty could 
have gobbled up the general com- 
manding the Nineteenth Army Corps, 
together with all the staff accompany- 
ing him. 


Confederates in 


If we remember correctly, 
that tricky assistant pilot was the 
next day placed in irons and taken 
to New 

More than once after the close of 
the war General Banks and the adju- 


Orleans. 


tant rehearsed the scenes of that day 
and speculated on what might have 
followed had the Laure/ //i/l run on 
to a stump or have been mud-stuck 
in that place, with 
Confederate scouts scattered through- 
out the adjacent forests. 


out-of-the-way 


We return again to the perils that 
confronted our garrison at Butte 4 la 
Rose. 

Opelousas, which was nearly north- 
west of us, and about fifty miles dis- 
tant, was taken and occupied by the 
main body of the Federal troops 
April 20. 

After remaining there for two weeks, 
waiting, as was alleged afterwards, to 
hear from General Grant, though our 
troops were busy all the time in for- 
warding cotton, sugar, and molasses 
to New General Banks 
moved on to Alexandria, which al- 


Orleans, 


ready had been captured by our fleet 
This difficult 
and wearisome march for the troops, 


of gunboats. was a 
and why it was made was an unan- 
swered question then and is so still. 

Admiral Porter, who had captured 


347 
the city, writing of this campaign 
Banks marched a 


large portion of his army to Alex- 
andria 


says: ‘* General 
for what purpose 

nobody knows.”’ 
So overrun was that part of Louisi- 
ana at that time with scattered Con- 


‘é 


federates, many of whom were ‘‘a 
nondescript class, neither soldiers nor 
guerrillas, but a sort of highwaymen, 
and armed 
and so difficult in 


consequence of those roving bands 


mounted on mustangs, 


with shot-guns,’’ 
was it for couriers to carry des- 
patches that it had taken forty days, 
from March 23 to May 2, for Grant 
and Banks to exchange communica- 
tions. 

In consequence of these delays and 
the lateness of Banks in reaching 
Alexandria, and perhaps for other 
reasons General 


Grant than to any one else, all in- 


known better to 
tention on his part of securing a co- 
operation between the Thirteenth and 
Nineteenth Army Corps was aban- 
doned, and General Banks was left 
single handed to lay siege once more 
to Port Hudson. 

Accordingly, on May 14, Grover’s 
division marched from Alexandria to 
Simmesport, which in direct line is 
about fifty miles north of Butte 4 la 
Rose, and there he crossed the At- 
chafalaya. 

Two days later, Emory’s division, 
then under command of Gen. H. E. 
and a little later 
did the same. 
force under these three 


Paine, followed, 
Weitzel’s 
The 


generals then moved across the coun- 


division 
entire 


try to the Mississippi river, and down 
its west bank about twenty-five miles 
to Bayou Sara. Here a crossing was 
effected, and on May 24 the troops 


under Generals Grover, Paine, and 
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Weitzel joined those under General 
Augur, who during the campaign up 
the Teche country had remained in 
the vicinity of Port Hudson. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from 
May 16 until our regiment left Butte 
4 la Rose, we were not only in the 
valley and shadow of disease and 
death, but were also in the midst of 
the enemy’s country without any 
military support whatever. 

No sooner had Alexandria been 
evacuated by the Union troops than 
the Confederate Major-General 
‘‘Dick’’ Taylor took possession of 
the city and began the reorganiza- 
tion of his forces. Very soon be- 
tween three and four thousand men 
were in readiness, and Taylor, to- 
gether with Generals Moulton and 
Green, moved down and repossessed 
the Teche country. These forces 
were now in our rear and still no 
move had been made either for our 
release or protection. 

At that time, in our weakened con- 
dition, a small detachment from Tay- 
lor’s troops, say fifty or a hundred 
men, easily could have captured us. 
But perhaps he thought we were 
safely cooped up where we were and 
that he would leave us there till 
some other day. 

In the meantime, the waters of the 
Atchafalaya were constantly and 
rapidly falling, and the river would 
not be navigable much longer. The 
enemy’s scouts were seen by our 
pickets almost daily and heard almost 
nightly. Every available man in our 
regiment was assigned to picket duty. 
We made in this way all the show 
possible, though dress parading, bat- 
talion drilling, and even formal 
guard mounting long since had been 
dispensed with. Deaths and funerals 


were distressingly on the increase, 
and pieces of pine board with lead- 
pencil marks upon them were the 
only headstones and inscriptions that 
could be used. 

We had had occasional assurances 
from transport boats that came up the 
bayou that we were soon to be taken 
off. But we waited day after day, 
and still no definite arrangements for 
our departure appeared to have been 
made. We were, at times, almost 
maddened by these disappointments 
and delays. Had an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, the writer has no doubt 
that the officers of the regiment would 
have done what they did once before, 
—they would have taken matters into 
their own hands, and without orders 
from any one would have moved the 
regiment out of that detestable hole, 
whatever the consequences might 
have been. But escape by land was 
impossible. We had no guides, and 
though the water was receding, the 
mud many feet in depth remained. 

May 27, the small gunboat /:stre//a, 
the last of the fleet of gunboats to de- 
scend the bayou, called at the fort on 
her way from Alexandria to Brashear 
City. This seemingly was our last 
chance, and the adjutant once more 
was despatched to Brashear City to 
ascertain if anything possibly could 
be done to relieve our regiment from 
its increasingly perilous situation. On 
the way to Brashear City, the captain 
of the /s/re//la was made fully aware 
of the helpless condition of the regi- 
ment, but of course could do nothing 
without orders. His heart, however, 
had been touched. 

The staff quartermaster at Brash- 
ear City could have relieved us had 
he chosen to do so, but he declined 
to act without specific orders from 
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headquarters. All this was aggravat- 
ing almost beyond endurance. In 
fact, the adjutant was almost wild 
with anxiety, lest after repeated efforts 
he should fail in his mission. The 
recollection of those hours even now 
while writing these pages makes him 
start to his feet as if in a nightmare. 

The peril of the regiment, owing 
to the rapid falling of the waters in 
all the streams and bayous, was in- 
creasing with every hour’s delay. In 
making the late passages, each of the 
larger transports, while crossing the 
chain of shallow lakes connected by 
the Atchafalaya, dragged bottom, 
and had they attempted to sail a few 
feet either side of the channel they 
would have grounded or have been 
snagged. The transport George A. 
Sheldon already had struck a snag, 
and sank close by Fort Burton. 

When all these facts are taken into 
account, it seems like a most mani- 
fest providential interposition that 
there was a young division staff off- 
cer from Massachusetts, who, at the 
same time the adjutant was pleading 
with those in authority to save our 
regiment from capture and death, 
reached Brashear City by order of 
General Emory, and began to inter- 
est himself in our behalf. This offi- 
cer was Captain Alpheus Hyatt. He 
was not long in coming into full 
sympathy with our situation and al- 
most commanded an expedition to be 
sent to relieve us. It goes, perhaps, 
without saying, that one of the glad- 
dest moments of the historian’s life 
was when on board the /sfre//a, in 
company with Captain Hyatt, he 
shook himself and found he was not 
dreaming and that the /sfre//a and 
two transports were really starting for 
those imperiled comrades. 


At this point we introduce a letter 
from Captain Hyatt which will make 
it clear that the historian has not 
overestimated the perilous position 
we were in at the time of which we 
are speaking, or overdrawn the dis- 
tressing, almost appalling, condition 
of our regiment when Butte 4 la 
Rose was evacuated: 


“CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 21, 1893. 
“Adjutant of Sixteenth Regiment, New 

Hampshire Volunteers. 

“DEAR SIR :— 

‘*‘My memory of the évacuation of 
Butte 4 la Rose and the events at- 
tending it has been kept clear by 
repetition, but of course many of the 
details have faded from my mind, be- 
cause I have not yet met any one who 
had been an actor in the same scenes. 

‘‘T was at that time a captain in 
the Forty-seventh Massachusetts 
Volunteers and acting aide-de-camp 
upon the staff of General Emory, who 
was in command of the city and dis- 
trict of New Orleans and of the troops 
on the west banks of the Mississippi 
opposite that district. 

‘* His adjutant-general gave me an 
order to proceed to Brashear City and 
then to Butte 4 la Rose with three 
steamers to be procured at the last 
named port, and to bring off the 
garrison at the port of Butte 4 la 
Rose, if, as was significantly but ver- 
bally added, they are still there. It 
was understood in New Orleans that 
this expedition might miscarry, since 
it was known that the Confederates 
were then pushing forward from 
Texas with the intention, if practi- 
cable, of reaching the banks of the 
Mississippi, and annoying, if not 
capturing, the weak garrison of New 
Orleans. 
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‘IT found at Brashear City that 
the expedition was looked upon as 
more risky than it was at headquar- 
ters in New Orleans. The Confed- 
erate pickets had possession of the 
opposite bank of the Atchafalaya and 
would be certain to note the depar- 
ture of the steamers. The quarter- 
master at that place, Brashear City, 
in consequence of this opposed the 
execution of my orders, denying 
that Emory had any rights in that 
locality, which he asserted was di- 
rectly under General Banks. When 
this was puslted aside after some hard 
talk and some words, which I do not 
remember, he still opposed the send- 
ing of steamers, on the ground that it 
was useless; there were no well-pro- 
tected boats; it would be delivering 
the crews and the steamers into the 
hands of the enemy and so on. I 
finally interviewed some of the cap- 
tains of the boats and by proper rep- 
resentations enlisted the sympathy of 
one of them and got him to go with 
me to the quartermaster and volun- 
teer his services for the attempt. He 
represented that the greatest danger 
was the possible lowness of the water 
which might prevent the return of 
the boats when loaded, but as he also 
admitted it would be easy to judge of 
this on the way up and possibly pro- 
vide against it in the loading; this 
induced the quartermaster to grant 
the detail of steamers. We left 
Brashear City, I think, on the third 
day after my arrival there, and this 
delay made me very anxious for the 
safety of the garrison we were to take 
away. 

“Although in full sight of the 
enemy at starting, we were not dis- 
turbed on the way, and arrived with- 
out accident at the fort. This fact 


and the welcome nature of the news 
we brought are events probably 
better remembered by the surviving 
soldiers of the Sixteenth New Hamp- 
shire than by myself. Although 
young, and a rather reckless young 
man at the time, I can never forget 
the interior of that fort, the tents set 
upon the sides of the dyke or road in 
the interior, to keep them out of the 
swamp. I had never seen before this, 
an undisguised swamp in the parade- 
ground of a fort, and the terrible dis- 
comfort and danger of this to the 
troops were obvious. 

‘That any large proportion of your 
regiment lived to see civilization 
again, after such prolonged seclusion 
in this black hole of swamp sickness, 
shows how tough New Hampshire 
constitutions are. The larger num- 
ber of your men were sick, and if I 
remember right there were only one 
hundred and twenty-five capable of 
helping the crews of the steamers to 
remove the sick, the baggage, and 
the guns. The emaciation and pallor 
of those men working at night along- 
side of the sunburnt crews of the 
steamers was very noticeable. Their 
weakness was noticed by me in the 
fact that, although doing their best, 
they moved about with extreme diffi- 
culty; the entire one hundred and 
twenty-five, though doing their best, 
were not able to do one fourth the 
work done by the crews of the steam- 
ers, who numbered fewer than one 
half as many as your men. I ought 
to say here that I cannot recall 
whether I brought up three boats or 
two, but I feel quite sure about the 
number of men. I do not remember 
whether we got away before morning, 


but I have a picture in my mind of a 
long procession of men carrying the 
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sick on stretchers and spreading them 
out over the decks of the boats, and 
I distinctly recall going up to the 
pilot-house and looking down upon 
decks with solid piles of motionless, 
blanketed men stretched out straight 
on their backs, quiet as the dead that 
they so closely resembled. It was the 
most pitiful and impressive picture of 
suffering that can be imagined. 

‘*The uneventful return to Brash- 
ear City is, of course, familiar to you. 

‘‘Hoping that these fragmentary 
reminiscences may be of some inter- 
est to you, I remain; 

‘* Yours respectfully, 

‘*ALPHEUS HYATT.”’ 


Yes, we, too, remember that night 
scene; few recollections of a lifetime 
are more vivid. And no troops,in 

distress 
life upon their 
country’s altar than did the men of 
the Sixteenth during the time they 
garrisoned that ** black 
disease death. 


The debt of gratitude we owe to 


greater misery and ever 


placed health and 


dreadful 


hole’’ of and 


35! 


Captain Alpheus Hyatt we never can 
repay. Had it not been for his per- 
sistent and resolute efforts in our be- 
half, and for the humane offices of the 
captain of the Fsfrella, we do not 
believe one of the sick men of our 
regiment ever would have left Fort 
3urton, and the fate of the most of 
those who were still able to do duty 
after having been cut off from com- 
munication with our army and almost 
from the outside world, would have 
been more deplorable than any one 
can dream who is not familiar with 
that doleful place. There we were, 


imprisoned, and without 


supplies. 
Escape through the swamps was im- 
This was the last of May. 
The last of July General Taylor re- 
turned up the Teche country. At 
that time we should have been taken 
prisoners, if any of us had remained 
alive. 


possible. 


Again and again we offer our 
thanks to the captain of the Fsfre//a 
for volunteering his services, and to 
Captain Hyatt for his earnest inter- 
cessions in our behalf. 





Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections from any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


THE DREAMS OF JUNE. 


By L. Arolyn Caverly. 

When the skies of June arch high, arch high, 
Where the gay cartoons of the meadows lie; 
When the oriole trills his sweet rondeau, 

And the roses blossom in flame and snow, 
Then the fair mirage of our youth looms nigh, 
And we dream, we dream of the days gone by. 


When the moon of June hangs low, hangs low, 

And the beck’s faint flutings fall and flow, 

Where the pale wood lilies sway and sigh, 

As the whippoorwill through the dusk yearns nigh, 
Then the heart keeps tryst with its youth, we know, 
And we dream, we dream of the long ago. 
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eS OVEMBER 29, 1809. 
To-morrow will be 


Thanksgiving, but 
Mother ill that 
we shall not take any 
notice of what has always been /¢he 
occasion of the year tous all. Last 
year we were all so happy together 
that this year is sadder by contrast. 
Mother has grown too weak to sit up 
at all, and Dr. P. tells us that if she 
does not improve soon, there is no 
chance of her getting better. I am 
so thankful now that I did not leave 
home last June! What would Mother 
have done without her daughter dur- 


is so 


ing this long, wearisome illness, and 
how could in 
after years that Mother lacked care 
that I could have given her, had I 


I bear to remember 


been less fond of seeking my own 
pleasure ? 

I do not hear very often from Al- 
fred now, for I cannot write cheer- 
ful letters and worry as I do about 
Mother; so I merely tell him that 
need all my 
time and attention, and in every let- 


she is so feeble as to 
ter that I receive from him he bids 
me keep up good courage, for she is 
sure to be better soon, and between 
the infrequent letters, he sends me 
books and papers which I have no 
time to read. He goes into society a 
good deal, and can have no idea of 


the life that I lead. It may be well 


that it is so, but oh, if I only hada 
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sister or some one who would really 
help me to bear this grief, how thank- 
ful I should be! 

Joseph Mason rode by the house 
to-day with his father. 
but did not 
at first, is 
in looks. 


I saw him 


pass, recognize him 


he so much improved 
He looks older and more 
He 


and was 


manly than when he left home. 
called here in the evening, 


so kind and sympathetic that he 
rested me and did me good. Mother 
talked with him quite a little, and 
was very glad to see him. When 


he went away, he took with him the 
hearty good-will of us all, and my 
sincere gratitude for his kind friend- 
After all, he is the 
kind-hearted Joe, who made sunshine 


liness. same 
for us all, oh, so long ago! 
Mon., Jan. 1, 
New Year's Day has 
dawned, bright and clear without, 
but sad and lonely to me, 


ISO. 
Another 
for my 
Three 
weeks ago she left us, and it seems 


dear mother is gone from me. 


as if we entered a thick cloud then, 
which closely enfolds us. Father is 


completely overcome, and depends 
I try to be 
I 
am alone, as I am most of the time, 
I feel All our 
friends have been than kind 
through this trouble, but of course 
of the 


household affairs but me, and I was 


upon me for everything. 
brave when he is about, but when 
utterly bereft. of 
more 
no could 


one take charge 
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Charlie 
was the greatest help and comfort to 


thankful to have it to do. 


me. He came home from Riverside 
several days before Mother died, and 
I do not know what I should have 
done without the support of his sym- 
pathy and presence. He has been in 
a bank at Riverside almost a year— 
did I tell you? 
soon after Mother died, and was as 
helpful and kind as could be. He 
tried to console me, and to take my 
mind off of my grief, but all the time 
that he was here I felt a sort of care 


Alfred came down 


for his personal comfort, so he was 
really one care more. He was anx- 
ious to be of use, but the trouble was 
very near, and was something that 
he did not know how to meet. 

I was grateful to him for his sym- 
pathy, but was conscious of a feeling 
of relief when at last he returned to 
Riverside. He came to the funeral 
with Major and Madam Sherburne, 
and remained through the evening 
after. He claimed that he did not 
know that we considered Mother’s 
case hopeless, until the end came; 
and was surprised that I had not 
written him of the true state of affairs 
at home. I explained that until the 
very last I did not realize that there 
was no hope of her life being pro- 
longed, though I knew that she 
could never be well again, and I did 
not want to distress him with details 
of a protracted illness. The care of 
Mother and of the house has worn 
upon me a good deal, and I felt that 
he was shocked at my changed looks 
as well as at all the other circum- 
stances. When he went back to 
New York I don’t think I felt any 
more desolate than I did when he 
was here. I try hard to be cheerful 
when Father is by,. but the effort 
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seems to exhaust me and I am really 
no company for any one. Am I to 
spend my life under this shadow? 
Feb. 4. 

Now that I am settled in my posi- 
tion as Father’s housekeeper, I see 
my duty plainly. It is a painful one, 
but my duty, none the less,—I must 
offer to release Alfred from his en- 
gagement. 

It was entered upon under wholly 
different circumstances, and I some- 
times think with a wholly different 
person than my present self. 

I cannot leave my father alone, and 
I have no right to ask Alfred to wait 
an indefinite time for one who would 
be at best but a sorry possession, 
worn and faded by care and sorrow. 
Before I sleep I will write him to 
that effect, and if he accepts his free- 
dom it will be all right ; if he does not, 
I shall have one prop left, after all. 

Wed., Feb. 28. 

Just one year ago to-night I at- 
tended the party at Madam Sher- 
burne’s, and the next day Alfred 
yielded reluctantly to my parents’ 
wish that our engagement should be 
kept secret for a year. I wonder if 
he imagined for a moment that his 
reply to my letter of the fourth inst. 
would reach me on this anniversary ? 
I opened it with trembling hands, 
scarcely knowing what to expect. It 
was a wail over the circumstances 
that separated us! He deplored the 
facts, but must submit since it was 
useless to struggle. Although his 
fondness for me was unchanged and 
my decision a bitter grief to him, 
he still acknowledged the justice 
of my view of the matter and bowed 
to the inevitable. Through the 
years to come he should still remem- 
ber me fondly, and he implored me 
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not to withhold my warm friendship 
from him, even though he might 


be unworthy of deeper regard. The 
letter was signed, ‘‘ Your sincere 


friend and well-wisher, Alfred Ladd.” 

My idol was clay! But even while 
I wept for my beautiful idol I recog- 
nized the fact that he was weaker of 
purpose than I. 

I ought to be thankful that the 
affair has ended as it has and left me 
in my father’s house, instead of los- 
ing Alfred’s love after I had married 
him, and with the withdrawal of that, 
losing my faith in the loving care of 
my Heavenly Father. Now I try to 
thank Him, though my foolish heart 
aches for my vanished dream. But 
although my eyes blinded by 
tears and life seems hard and dreary, 
I will still cling to my mother’s faith 
that do not 
feel so now,—I can only strive to,— 
so until I can truly say that I am 
glad that my life is settled into the 
groove in which it is henceforth to 
run, 


are 


‘*God knows best.’’ I 


I shall write no more in these 
I know, I shall 
have outlived the dreadful misery of 
the present, and what now rends my 
heart will be better understood and 
devoid of pain to me; then what I 
should write now would only shame 
me. 


pages. Sometime, 


Till then, good-by, my friend. 
Jan., 1811. 

I am glad to come to you once 
more, my diary, and tell you all that 
is in my heart. My penance is ended. 
I am sure now that the girlish, ro- 
mantic devotion that I gave Alfred 
was better subdued than cherished. 
There is no bitterness to me in the 
thought of what might have been, 
and I do not blame Alfred, for he 
simply acted out his nature. His 
buoyancy and lightness of heart were 
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irresistible when things went well; 
but to that sunny temperament sad- 
ness was irksome and well-nigh un- 
bearable. 

Had my mother lived and my face 
and manner kept their brightness, he 
would probably have married me and 
been a loving husband,—until he 
was tired of me; but dark days come 
to all and fleeting ,—so 
what happiness could one be sure of 
whose hold upon her husband’s affec- 
tion depended upon gaiety of man- 
ner 


beauty is 


countenance ? 
When trouble is no more and beauty 


and freshness of 
is perennial,—such men should mar- 
ry; but till then Alfred Ladd could 
never make a happy wife of Polly 
Tucker. For 
have 


more 
mistress 


than a year I 
of my father’s 
house, and I trust his home has not 
been a wholly desolate place to him. 
Through deep sorrow for our com- 


been 


mon loss and many bitter tears for 
my own private grief, I have strug- 
gled into an atmosphere of peace, into 
which the memory of the past enters 
not to molest disturb. I told 
Father that I had dismissed Alfred, 
as I knew he would be likely to 
notice if no letters passed between 
us. 


or 


He asked no questions, and in 
his own great trouble I doubt if he 
thought more of it than that it was a 
childish fancy as easily forgotten as 
adopted,—and I was only too glad to 
have to fight my battle 
without being observed. 


a chance 


Charlie comes home nearly every 
Saturday, and is the greatest possible 


comfort to me. 


He is only three 
years older than I am, and before 
Mother went away I always thought 
of him as a boy; since then he has 
grown so mature, so thoughtful of my 
comfort and attentive in many little 
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ways, that I quite depend upon him. 
Major Sherburne tells Father that 
Charlie is a good business man, too, 
and he ought to know if any one 
does, for he introduced Charlie to the 
directors of the bank and has assisted 
him in every possible way ever since 
he left home. The Sherburnes in- 
vite him to their house frequently, 
and that is a great help to him, for 
he meets there refined and intelligent 
people, whose good opinion he likes 
to deserve, which is excellent disci- 
pline for our restless, independent 
boy. I am quite proud of him, and 
do not wonder that he is a favorite 
with his young lady friends. That I 
hear from Madam Sherburne, who 
invites me to her house, too, but my 
black gown is excuse enough for de- 
clining what would be distasteful to 
me. To be sure the Sherburnes 
never knew of Alfred's relation to 
me, but I should feel conscious if his 
name were mentioned, and in his own 
home of course he would be spoken 
of. Charlie brought home a piece of 
news last Saturday. It was nothing 
less than the announcement of the 
marriage of Alfred and Miss Went- 
worth. Well, he could not do better, 
for he always liked her, and she is so 
handsome and spirited that she will 
hold his admiration and so keep his 
affection as a more retiring person 
could not. They are of the same 
social position, and it is in every way 
a very desirable match. I am glad to 
say that I can really and honestly con- 
gratulate—éo/h, and wish for them all 
the happiness which their bright pros- 
pects and mutual fondness promise. 
Charlie is ill. Not seriously so, 
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but he has a troublesome cough 
which alarms Father and me, for we 
recognize in it one of the first symp- 
toms of the dread disease which 
robbed our home of its light, less 
than two years ago. But Charlie is 
young, and Dr. Pierpont advises him 
to quit the bank, as it is too confining 
for one accustomed to an active, out- 
of-door life. So the first of April he 
is going to give up his position at 
Riverside and come back to the farm. 
Of course he is disappointed at being 
obliged to give up a business life, but 
I hope he won't feel discontented with 
us. It shall be my care to keep him 
from moping. 
July, 1811. 

I guess Charlie isn’t going to do 
much moping, after all. Don’t you 
think, he surprised us last week by 
announcing his engagement to one of 
my friends,—Mary Seavey. I half 
feared that he would be led captive 
by some city girl’s charms, but it 
seems his boyish fondness for Mary 
has kept pace with his growth, and 
by-and-by they are coming here to 
live with Father and me. I am re- 
joiced, for then Iv shall have a sister 
and Father another daughter, and, 
too, we are very fond of Mary and 
are glad to receive her into the fam- 
ily. Charlie's health improved from 
the time he came home, and now he 
is quite well and perfectly radiant in 
his happiness. Joseph Mason is 
coming home this week, and it will 
seem quite like old times for us all to 
be together again, for of course he 
will visit Charlie. This is a pretty 
good world, after all, if one doesn’t 
look at it through blue glasses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Sept. 20. 

Joseph Mason is at home now, and 
has been here several times this 
week. He is to have a three weeks’ 
vacation, and he and Charlie, Mary 
and I have planned to spend as much 
time as possible together. Joseph isa 
little bit dignified, and does n’t have 
very much to say to me personally, 
but I don’t take any notice of the 
change in his manner, and I hope 
the coolness will wear off before long, 
for he comes here just as freely as 
he did before he left home. 

I wrote the above last Saturday, 
and the next day such a ridiculous 
thing happened, and in the meeting- 
house, too! The whole thing sounds 
rather irreverent, but as nothing of 
the sort was intended, I ll venture to 
tell you about it. The leader of our 
choir is a man of very decided opin- 
ions and speech, who not infrequently 
is involved in a wordy combat with 
any one who ventures to disagree 
with his expressed views. But he 
and John Marden were old-time foes. 
They had been rivals in politics, at 
county fairs, and even in singing— 
for each claimed to possess the best 
voice in town. Well, after a long 
illness, Mr. Marden died last week, 
and was buried from the meeting- 
house last Sunday. Parson Potter 
preached the funeral sermon, in which 
he dwelt strongly upon the resurrec- 
tion, and the hymns agreed in senti- 
ment with the subject of the dis- 
course. You must know that our 
choir leader always reads aloud one 
verse of a hymn, which the choir 
sing, then another is read and sung, 
and so on through the entire hymn. 

Sunday, the closing hymn was an- 


nounced, and the choir were all 
ready to sing, when they were dis- 
abled by their leader’s reading, in 
his sonorous voice and with his pe- 
culiar pronunciation, ‘‘ Believing we 
rejoice to see the cuss removed"’! 
The effect, though overwhelming, 
was hardly what the occasion called 
for, for it nearly wrecked the gravity 
of the choir and young people of the 
congregation. Then the leader was 
so blissfully unconscious of having 
given any occasion for mirth, that his 
solemn visage added to the effect of 
what he had read, while the belliger- 
ent relations which everybody knew 
had existed between him and Mr. M., 
made his unfortunate pronunciation 
of ‘‘curse,’’’ sound like a jubilation. 
The choir tried to sing and failed; 
only after a second attempt did they 
manage to get through that hymn,— 
how, they will never know. 

Mary and Charlie, Joseph and I 
went home together, and as soon as 
we were far enough away from the 
meeting-house to dare to do so, we 
fairly shouted with the laughter 
which we had had to stifle until 
then. We did not intend any dis- 
respect to the occasion or the sub- 
ject of it when we decided that Mr. 
Marden’s funeral was one of the 
things that we should remember as 
long as we live. That was the end 
of Joe’s dignity with me; he came 
home with us that night, and now 
we are just as good friends as we 
used to be. 


Wed., 25. 
‘“We four’’ went to the beach 
yesterday, and I had quite an ad- 
venture. Charlie and Mary had 
strolled off together and left Joseph 
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and me by ourselves. From _ the 
cliff at the sands we went down onto 
a big boulder to watch the surf break 
against it. The tide was coming in, 
and as we sat there talking and look- 
ing off to sea, it got behind the rock 
on which we were, without our no- 
ticing it. There is only a narrow 
passage connecting this rock with 
the rest of the cliff, even at low tide, 
and when the tide is in, the whole 
thing is under water. Every mo- 
ment increased the depth of water 
through which we must pass to reach 
the cliff, and what we should do I 
knew not! Joe could wade, but 
what could I do? 

‘There’s only one way, Polly,” 
said Joseph. “I can easily carry you 
across if you will let me.”’ 

He looked as if he half expected 
that I would refuse, but I was only 
too glad to get off any way. ‘Of 
course you may, if you will be so 
kind, Joe,—but I warn you I’m no 
fairy.” 

‘I’m glad of it,’’ he replied as he 
hastily took me in his strong arms, 
‘I'd much rather carry you than 
the fairy queen herself.”’ 

Well done, Joe! That was quite 
a pretty speech to make in the mid- 
dle of a pond, with a hundred and 
no-matter-what pounds in your arms! 
After a good deal of splashing on 
Joe’s part, and of clinging on mine, 
we landed at last upon the cliff and 
sat down to get breath—cr for Joe to. 

‘“What did I tell you?’’ I cried; 
“own up, now, that you were thankful 
to put me down before you dropped 
me—which you would have had to 
do if the cliff had been two rods 
further off!’’ 

‘Indeed, I shall own up to noth- 
ing of the kind,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but 
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I am thankful that I could be of use 
to you, Polly.”’ 

He was dripping wet, and red in 
the face from his exertions, but he 
did look so earnest and honest that 
I had to laugh at the funny figure 
we cut, in order to hide my real feel- 
ings. Just then Charlie and Mary 
came along, and Charlie sent Joe 
home across the fields to get rid of 
his wet clothes as soon as possible, 
and I went home with them. I never 
saw any one so much changed for the 
better in the same length of time as 
Joe is! He is very gentlemanly, yet 
he is as genuine and honest as ever. 

Mon., Sept. 30. 

Joe came up to our house the day 
after we went wading together, and 
we went for a long walk; since then 
he has been here nearly all of the 
time. It is wonderful how a little 
contact with the world improves one, 
and Joe really seems to me of more 
consequence, better worth liking, 
since he has had some of the angles 
of his manner smoothed off, than he 
was before he left home. I suppose 
it is foolish of me to feel so, but I 
can't help it,—I think I shall always 
value polish and culture quite enough, 
in spite of the sharp lesson which my 
love of them brought me. 

But I want to tell you about a cer- 
tain happening which took place yes- 
terday afternoon, Sunday. Joe and I 
had just come in from a walk, during 
which he had been strangely silent. 
We sat in silence for a few moments, 
I, meantime, wondering if he were ill 
or troubled about anything, when he 
said,— 

* Polly, do you remember the night 
of the quilting party at Mary’s and a 
certain question which I asked you 
then? I wish I dared to ask it again, 
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but if I cannot have your love, I dare 
not risk losing your friendship a sec- 
ond time. 
day calling you mine has been my 


Polly, the hope of some 


inspiration ever since our school-days, 
and I don’t know how to separate it 
from my life. I see now what a pre- 
mature thing my former proposal to 
you was, and, too, it came to you at 
a time when you were least ready to 
listen. What was I, to compare my- 
self with the rich, elegant Mr. Ladd? 
You naturally were pleased with his 
evident admiration of you, and the 
sight of that maddened me, I think, 
and led me into the folly of our first 
and only quarrel. Bitterly do I regret 
it, and always shall. Before I go away 
again I want to ask you that if you 
ever feel that you can give me the love 
which I crave more than any earthly 
good, will you let me know of it? 
Until then I shall wait and hope and 
try to be worthy of so great a blessing.” 

Tears filled my eyes, and I knew 
then that the love which he sought 
was his. As if by inspiration, I rec- 
ognized the fact that Joe had always 
had my affection, though my fancy 
was dazzled by Alfred’s refinement 
and genial manner. Then, too, I 
think it was necessary for me to be 
shown the hollowness of those char- 
acteristics, unless combined with gen- 
uine principle. 

All this passed rapidly through my 
mind while Joe waited,—and when I 
looked up and gave him my hand he 
The foolish 
fellow could hardly believe that the 
boon which he craved and expected 
I told 
him all my story, hard as it was to 
do so, and I am glad there is nothing 
now to hide,—that there is no cling- 
ing to the ghost of former fancies. I 


needed no other answer. 


to wait for, was already his. 
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told him all, and in reply he folded 
his arms about and held me 
closely, as if to tellme by that mute 
language in which heart speaks to 
heart, that in future my troubles 
would be his, and that none should 
annoy me that he could shield me 
from. I thank the great Giver for 
the gift of this true, sincere affection, 
which takes me as I am, faults, fol- 
lies, and all. Now that my foolish 
longing for things out of my reach 
is over, I realize that His hand has 
led me, if by ways that I knew not, 


me 


surely and safely to green pastures 
and by still waters. And our 
future is settled, and Father, Charlie, 
and Mary are overjoyed. I am 
quietly happy, so blissfully content, 
that I know that the woman's love of 


sO 


sO 


my life has been given to my old 
schoolmate and tried friend. There 
are no doubts, no uncertainties, only 
a restful happiness. Very different 
is it from the glow of gratified ambi- 
tion and the fervor of worshipful ad- 
miration which Alfred called forth, 
and which in my inexperience I mis- 
took for love. I am glad it is differ- 
ent,—I am more truly happy now. 

Then there is the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I am doing just 
as my dear mother would have me, 
and that thought alone is sufficient 
to make me satisfied and at rest. 

Our home will be in Boston, for 
Joseph is now junior partner in his 
uncle’s house. It was 
with the idea of training him for a 
place which his own son would have 
succeeded to, had he lived, that his 
uncle took Joseph with him. Joseph 
has talked with Father, and told him 
all about his business prospects, and 
that he would like to take me to my 
new home as soon as possible. 


business 


So as 
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Charlie and Mary are to be married 
New Year’s and will come here to 
live, it was finally decided that a 
double wedding would be specially 
appropriate, as we four have been 
such friends childhood. 
Joseph and I have tried our best to 
induce Father to live with us, but he 
says, ‘‘ No, this is my home, and it 


close from 


would be as hard to make grass grow 
in the middle of the street as for an 
old farmer to 
city.”’ 


in the 
Charlie and Mary are only 
too glad to keep him with them at 
the old home, so Joseph and I will 
have to be contented with the long 
visits which he promises to make us. 


feel at home 


Now that there is an immediate pros- 
pect of my leaving the old home for 
realize how dear it is to me. 
rebelled against its lack of 
and 


good, I 
I have 
its various limitations, 
but the little town has many attrac- 
tions for me in the dear friends who 
have been kind to me always, and I 


society 


cannot leave them without regret. 
And now, my friend, I have come 

I have filled 

your pages with a record of my girl- 


to you to say good-by. 


ish life and experiences bright and 
and now that my girl-life is 
I shall write no more here. 


sad, 
ended, 
There is much in your keeping that 
is sacred to me, and so I am going to 
hide you away where no one but my- 
self will ever be likely to find you; 
then when I come back to the old 
home, from time to time, I shall be 
glad to review the past as you pre- 
sent it to me. 

You have been a great solace to 
me, and such a dear, discreet friend 
that it is very hard for me to realize 
Be 
sure that I shall never cease to think 


that you are not a Awman friend. 


t 


[ The 


of you with affection, even though I 
trouble with confi- 
dences, and, my dear old diary, if 
you can remember,—pray do not,— 
do not forget your own little Polly 
*y* 

lucker. 


you no more 


I have read on and on until I have 
finished the story, and it has taken 
great hold of my interest and sym- 
pathy. Itis a simple tale of a simple 
life, lived bravely and with womanly 
strength and fortitude. In fancy, I 
see Polly going about the house, en- 
gaged in household tasks, while she 
sighed for the wider culture and asso- 
ciations of a city life; then I see her 
stifling her own longings that she 
may give her whole heart to the care 
of her invalid mother, and her brave 
renunciation of self to do her duty by 
her sorrowing father,—and, lastly, 
the happy Polly who gave her hand, 
her heart, and her disciplined life 
into the keeping of one eminently 
worthy of the trust. 


The spinning-wheel must have 
stood over in that corner; on this 
very hearth she and Mr. Ladd 


roasted the ‘‘Apples of Fate’’ before 
the glowing coals, while across the 
entry in the parlor stood the spinet, 
and there Polly and Mr. Ladd sang 
together. 

After all the intervening years this 
little book has power to repeople 
these old rooms with those who have 
long since passed 

“Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 
The fire has burned low, and the em- 
bers blink like sleepy eyes,—the cor- 
ner where Polly spun is in deep 
shadow, and all things suggest that 
I follow the example of the fire and 
say—Good-night. 


end.| 
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THE TOWN 


By Clarence 


THE peopling of the 


ancient Oyster River 
parish began more than 
two hundred and fifty 
years At 


families 


ago. least as 


early as 1640, were 
living along the river, the set- 
tlement then being a part of 
of Do- 
ver, which was then an independent 
republic, but placed itself 
under the government of Massachu- 
April 14, 1641. The river 
was named from some oyster beds 
found 


. the ‘infant plantation ”’ 
which 
setts, 
which fur- 


nished the early settlers with these 
mussels. 


near its mouth, 


The town was known as the Oyster 
River Plantation or the Oyster River 
Precinct for nearly a century, 
the line of division between it 
and Dover proper having been 
established in 1657. It was 
made a separate parish in 1716, 
and became an incorporated 
township with its present name 
by legislative act in 1 


732 
Durham, as then incorpo- 
rated, was considerably larger 
than at present; it included 
what is now the town of Lee 


Moores 


OF DURHAM. 


Weed. 
and a portion of Newmarket. Lee 
was separated into a town in 1766, 
and the portion of Newmarket was 
turned over to that town in 1870. 
Durham appears to have received 
its present name at the suggestion of 
the Rev. Hugh Adams, one of the 
‘* The 


have been chosen in order to com- 


early ministers. name may 
memorate the palatine form of gov- 
ernment originally accorded to the 
New Hampshire settlement, if credit 
is to be given to the so-called charter 
of Charles I. to Capt. John Mason, 
August 19, 1635, granting him the 
province of New Hampshire, ‘ with 
power of government and as ample 
jurisdiction and prerogatives as used 
by the bishop of Durham.’ The 


Site of Pascataqua Bridge 
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Old Durham—The Sullivan Store 


bishops of Durham, England, it will 
be remembered, formerly exercised 
the semi-regal powers of a count pal- 
atine. It does not appear, however, 
that Captain Mason or his heirs ever 
attempted to exercise such preroga- 
tives in New Hampshire.’’ ' 

The village continued to grow 
slowly for nearly a century after its 
incorporation. During part of this 


period, it was of considerable impor- 
tance as a centre of trade by land 
and water. 
from Boston and Concord to 


It was on the main road 
Ports- 
and In 1794, the 
Pascataqua bridge, connecting Dur- 
ham and Portsmouth, through New- 
ington, was built, and had an impor- 
tant bearing on the trade of the town. 
This bridge, nearly half a mile long, 
was a remarkable 
time. 


mouth Dover. 


structure for the 
It remained in good condition 
until 1830, when it gave way; but it 
was repaired and continued in use 
until 1855, when so serious a break 


Relics of Pascataqua Bridge. 


'Mary P. Thompson. 
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it was 
not thought advisable 
to repair it. 


occurred that 


At pres- 
ent only a few timbers 
mark the The 
displacement of stages 
by the railroads, the 
decline of ship-build- 


site. 


ing, and other causes, 
led to the gradual de- 
crease of business in 

Durham, so that early 
in this century it became a quiet 
farming village. In 1893, the New 
Hampshire College of 
and the 
from 


Agriculture 
Mechanic Arts was 
Hanover to 


moved 


Durham by the 


Gen John Sullivan 


state, in acceptance of the Thomp- 
son bequest, and the ancient town 
entered of its 
Already the effect has been 
to increase greatly the number of 


upon a new stage 


growth. 


houses and to add a group of noble 
buildings to a part of the town before 
only partially occupied. 

In the present paper I can make 
no attempt at an adequate treatment 
of the town; but shall try only to in- 
dicate some of the more important 
traditions connected with its history, 
and to describe briefly the most sali- 
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The Sullivan Slave House 


ent natural features of the region. 
Throughout the article I shall draw 
largely from published writings, in 
which the town is rich; and desire 
here to acknowledge my obligations 
for the use of illustrations to the edi- 
tors of the New Hampshire College 
Vonthly, Miss Mary E. Smith, and 
Messrs. Hall, Hawes, Howard, Par- 
sons, Russell, Shaw, and Thompson. 

‘‘ The character of a place,’’ writes 
Stevenson, ‘‘is often most perfectly 
expressed in its associations. An 
event strikes root and grows 
into a legend.’’ So it happens 
that every old town in Europe 
or America has about it a se- 
ries of traditions which express 
the character of the people who 
have made its history. In such 
traditions one is sure to find 
dominant traits of the race, for 
that which most appeals to the 
imagination of the passing gen- 
erations will be preserved, while 
other portions of the original 
story are likely to be lost. The 
traditions of Durham are rich 
in historic incident, as well as 
varied in character. But they 
speak authoritatively of a brave 
and manly race. 

The most glorious of Dur- 
ham traditions, yet more than 


tradition, being well authenti- 
cated history, is that of the ini- 
tial act of the American Rev- 
olution. To know that in this 
quiet village was organized the 
first corps of armed men who 
dared openly to attack the forces 
of his British majesty, that these 
men proceeded down the river 
and bay to Fort William and 
Mary, which they captured, and 
from which they carried away a 
large amount of powder, at a time 
when throughout the colonies the 
people were chafing under the Brit- 
ish yoke, but none before had dared 
to rise in opposition, is to thrill with 
pride in being a citizen—native or 
adopted—of this ancient parish. All 
honor to the memory of John Sulli- 
van, whose ancestors for generations 
had known the yoke of oppression, 
who so clearly saw the necessity of 
freedom for the American people, 
and who bravely led the first assault 
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upon the withholders of 


that free- 
dom. 

On December 12, 1774, the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Safety sent 
Paul Revere to Portsmouth and Dur- 
ham to notify Sullivan and others 
that the importation of arms or 
ammunition into the colonies had 
been prohibited by the king, and 
that the fort in Portsmouth harbor 
was soon to be occupied by two regi- 
ments from Boston. Revere reached 
The 


advantages of immediate action in 


Sullivan’s house December 13. 


securing the munitions of war at the 
fort before it was occupied by the 
king’s soldiers were seen by Sulli- 


van. ‘To men of his calibre, to know 
what is best to do is to do it. ‘“‘I 
was working for Major Sullivan,’’ 
said Eleazer Bennett, years after- 


ward, ‘‘ when Micah Davis came up 
and told me Major Sullivan wanted 
me to go to Portsmouth, and to get 
all the men I could to go with him. 
The men who went? as far as I can 
remember, were Major John Sulli- 
van, Capt. Winborn Adams, Eben- 
ezer Thompson, John Demeritt, Al- 
pheus and Jonathan Chesley, John 
Spencer, Micah Davis, Isaac and 
Benjamin Small, of Durham; Eben- 
ezer Sullivan, Captain Langdon, and 
Thomas Pickering, of Portsmouth; 
John Griffin, James Underwood, and 
Alexander Scammell. We took a 
gondola belonging to Benjamin 
Mathes, who was too old to go, and 
went down the river to Portsmouth. 
It was a clear, cold, moonlight night. 
We sailed down to the fort at the 
mouth of Pascataqua Harbor. The 
water was so shallow that we could 
not bring the boat to within a rod of 
the shore. We waded through the 
perfect silence, mounted 


water in 
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the fort, surprised the garrison, and 
bound the captain. In the fort, we 
found one hundred casks of powder, 
and one hundred small arms, which 
we brought down to the boat. In 
wading through the water, it froze 
upon us.’’! 

This powder was stored in the 
Durham meeting-house, and soon 
after was carried by John Demeritt 
and others to Boston, where it ar- 
rived just in time to be of service at 
Bunker Hill. 

Sullivan and his associates were 
proclaimed traitors by the Royalists, 
and according to a tradition, which 
at least is in accord with his char- 
Sullivan and 


burned their royal commissions in 


acter, his comrades 


the public square. This story has 
been doubted, but so far as I can 
learn, no Thomas has produced the 
commissions to show that they were 
not burned. 

A great man always impresses his 
personality upon the community in 
which he lives. This is especially 
true of men of heroic mould, whose 
actions appeal to the natural instincts 
of the race. So we find the town 
rich in Sullivan traditions, for Gen- 
eral Sullivan was essentially a man 
of action. One of the most delight- 
ful of these relates to his mother. 
On the boat, when as a buxom Irish 
girl she was coming to America, one 
asked her what she was going to do 
among the people of the colonies. 
‘* Raise governors for them, to be 
sure,’’ was the ready reply—a proph- 
ecy more true than such gasconades 
are wont to be. John Sullivan’s fa- 
ther ‘‘ saw the girl as she landed, and 
struck with her beauty, made a bar- 


1Recorded by Ballard Smith, Harper's Monthly, 
July, 1886. 
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gain with the captain, paying her 
passage in shingles.’’ They were 
married, and immediately settled on 
a farm in Berwick, Maine. 

Another tradition relates to Sulli- 
van’s arrival in Durham. Lawyers 
apparently were not welcomed to vil- 
lage communities at that time. When 
the young lawyer came from Ports- 
mouth to settle in Durham, the yeo- 
manry threatened to prevent him by 
physical means. But none of them 
dared to offer him a single-handed 
fight, and so his brother, apparently 
of less powerful frame, was substi- 
tuted. The brother was victorious, 
and John Sullivan became a citizen 
of the village. 

Sullivan kept a few slaves in the 
small house still standing in the rear 
of his home. 

‘*Old Noble, a shiny-faced, bugle- 
lipped, full-blooded African, who 
lived to so late a period that the 
oldest inhabitant still remembered 
him, was an especial favorite. He 
used often to row his master down 
the river to Portsmouth, some thir- 
teen miles away. One day the Gen- 
eral was in a hurry, and told Noble 
he would give him a crown if he 
would land him in Portsmouth in 
just two hours. 

‘**Golly, I'll do it, Massa!’ said 
the black, his eyes rolling in joyful 
anticipation of the reward. 

‘They started down the river, No- 
ble pulling with all his might. It 
was a cool autumn day, but the ne- 
gro perspired as though it was in 
July. Four miles above Portsmouth 
city he rowed to the shore. 

‘** What does this mean, Noble?’ 
asked Sullivan. 

‘** Means that I’se right down glad 
we are in Portsmouth,’ replied the 





sable gentleman, holding forth his 
hand for the crown. 

‘‘Noble was a mighty oarsman, 
but neither he nor any one else could 
have rowed to Portsmouth wharf”’ in 
two hours. Thus he outwitted his 
master.’ 

The name of Alexander Scammell 
is still dear to the memory of the 
people of Durham. Associated with 
Sullivan in his law office before the 
Revolution, he became one of the 
leaders in the memorable conflict. 
As Mr. Colby has said,—‘‘A blaze 
of romance surrounds the memory of 
this young hero. He was the knight, 
without reproach and without fear, of 
the Revolution. He was brave, chiv- 
alrous, and able. ‘There was no no- 
bler looking man in the army. In 
stature he was just the height of 
the commander-in-chief, six feet and 
two inches, and he was proportioned 
as symmetrically as an Apollo. Fea- 
tures of the Roman cast gave dignity 
and martial ardor to his countenance. 
His steel-blue eyes blazed in all the 
hardest-fought contests of the Revo- 
lution.’’ 

He became Washington’s adju- 
tant-general, was wounded at York- 
town, and died at the age of thirty- 
three, October 6, 1781. ‘‘ The esteem 
in which he was held by his brother 
officers is amply illustrated by the 
fact that when Lafayette was on his 
last visit to this country, at a large 
gathering of Revolutionary veterans, 
the noble Marquis ‘proposed as a 
toast, ‘To the memory of Yorktown 
Scammell,’ which was vociferously 
drank.”’ 

The garrisons of the ancient Oyster 
river parish receive special mention 
in early New England history. Be- 


1F. M. Colby, GRANITE MONTHLY, Vol. V, p. 24. 
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Home of the late Mary P. Thompson 


fore 1694 there were at least fourteen 
of these houses of refuge and defense. 
Ten of them were along the river, 
below the village, and the other four 
were on neighboring hills. The most 
complete account of these garrisons 
that I have been able to find is in 
Miss Thompson's ‘* Landmarks,’’ in 
which they are described under the 
following names: (1) The Meader 
garrison, (2) the Davis garrison, (3) 
Smith’s garrison, (4) Bunker's gar- 
rison, (5) the Jones garrison, (6) 
Beard’s garrison, (7) Woodman’s 
(8) Huckins’s 
Burnham 


garrison, 
(9) the 
Drew’s 


garrison, 
garrison, 
(11) the Adams 
(12) Bickford’s garrison, 


(10) 
garrison, 
garrison, 





Old Garrison at Lubberland. 
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(13) the Edgerly garrison, (14) God- 
dard’s garrison. 

Very few of these house forts—so 
rich in traditions of bravery and suf- 
fering—yet remain. One of the most 
noted, the Woodman garrison, was 
destroyed by fire only a few months 
ago. It was, as Miss Thompson said, 
‘‘ beautifully situated on the eastern 
slope of a hill, at the head of Beard’s 
creek, with brooks and deep ravines 
at every side of the acclivity except 
at the west. It has a fine outlook 
for an approaching enemy, as well 
as a charming view in every direc- 
tion, except in the rear where the 
rise of land intercepts the prospect. 
Durham village, which did not exist 
when this garrison was built, lies at 
the south, in full view, embosomed 
the and at the 
may be traced the windings of Oyster 
river on its way to the Pascataqua. 
At the north, through an opening be- 
tween the hills, can be seen the spot 


among trees ; east 


where the Huckins garrison stood ; 
and nearer at hand, but separated 
from it by a profound ravine, is the 
field where occurred the massacre of 
1689. This garrison was built by 
Capt. John Woodman, who came to 
Oyster river as early as 1657, and 
in 1660 had a grant of twenty 
acres between the lands of William 
Beard and Valentine Hill, with 
Stony brook on the south, appar- 
ently the very land where he built 
his garrison. He had a captain's 
commission before 1690, which was 
renewed by the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment that year, and again by 
Governor Usher, of New Hamp- 
shire, in 1692. His garrison under- 
went more than one attack from the 
Indians, and seems to have been 
manned in part by. ‘government 
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soldiers. Woodman’s garrison is one 
of the most interesting monuments of 
early times in the state. Unfor- 
tunately, it is no longer in possession 
of the family. The last owner of the 
name was Prof. John I. Woodman, of 
Dartmouth college. After his death 
it was sold by his widow, together 
with the adjacent land, that for more 
than two hundred years had been 
owned by the Woodman family.”’ 


The most gruesome Durham leg- 
ends relate to the early days of the 
Indian massacres of the inhabitants 
of these garrisons. ‘Traditions of the 
times have been handed down in 
nearly every family, for to a remark- 
able extent the early settlers are still 
represented here by their descend- 
ants. The most frightful of these, 
and the only one space will permit 
me here to relate, is that of the mas- 





Upper End of College Reservoir 


These garrisons were situated upon 
hilltops, where approaching enemies 
could be seen. Each of them is rich 
in traditions—of heroism, often of 
martyrdom—of those rude times when 
to live in Durham was to be in con- 
stant peril of one’s life. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine our peaceful hillsides 
the haunt of painted murderers, or to 
realize that not so very long ago the 
tongue of village gossip could wag 
about the strenuous exploits of men 
in deadly peril, rather than the mod- 
ern inanities regarding happenless 
events. 


sacre of 1694. ‘The Oyster River set- 
tlement was selected by the Sieur de 
Villieu and his associates for special 
attack, the details of which have 
been recorded by Belknap. 

‘*'The enemy approached the place 
undiscovered, and halted near the 
falls, on Tuesday evening, July 17, 
1694. Here they formed into two 
divisions, one of which was to go on 
each side of the river and plant them- 
selves in ambush, in small parties, 
near every house, so as to be ready 
for the attack at the rising of the 
sun, the first gun to be the signal. 








THE 





Packers Falls. 


‘‘John Dean, whose house stood 
by the sawmill at the falls, intending 
to go from 


home very early, arose 


before the dawn of day, and was shot 


as he came out of his door. This 
firing, in part, disconcerted their 


plan; several parties who had some 
distance to go, had not then arrived 
at their stations; the people in gen- 
eral were immediately alarmed ; some 
of them had time to make their es- 
cape, and others to prepare for their 
defense. The signal being given, 
the attack began in all parts where 
the enemy was ready. 

‘‘Of the twelve garrisoned houses 
five were destroyed, viz., Adams’s, 
Drew’s, Edgerley’s, 
Beard’s. They entered Adams’s 
without resistance, where they killed 
fourteen persons; one of them, being 
a woman with child, they ripped 
open. The grave is still to be seen 
in which they were all buried. Drew 
surrendered his garrison on the prom- 
ise of security, but was murdered 
when he fell into their hands; one 
of his children, a boy nine years old, 
was made to run through a lane of 
Indians, as a mark for them to throw 
their hatchets at, till they had dis- 
patched him. Edgerley’s was evacu- 
ated; the people took to their boat, 


Medar’s, and 
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and one of them was mor- 
tally wounded before they 
got out of reach of the 
enemy’s shot. Beard’s and 
also evacu- 
ated, and the people es- 
caped. 


Medar’s were 


‘* The defenseless houses 
were nearly all set on fire, 
the inhabitants being 
either killed or taken in 
them, or else in endeav- 

oring to escape to the 
garrisons. Some escaped by hiding 
in bushes and other secret places. 
Thomas Edgerley, by concealing him- 
self in his cellar, preserved his house, 
though twice set on fire. The house 


of John Buss, the minister, was de- 


stroyed with a valuable library. He 
was absent, but his wife and family 
fled to the woods and escaped. The 


wife of John Dean, at whom the first 
gun was fired, was taken with her 
daughter and about 
miles up the river, where they were 
left under the care of an old Indian 
while 


carried two 


the others returned to their 

work. The Indian com- 
plained of a pain in his head, and 
asked the woman what would be a 


bloody 


proper remedy. She answered, ‘ Oc- 


capee,’ which is the Indian word for 
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rum, of which she knew he had taken 
a bottle from her house. The rem- 
edy being agreeable, he took a large 
dose and fell asleep; and she took 
that opportunity to make her escape 
with her child into the woods, and 
kept concealed till they were gone. 
‘The other seven garrisons, viz., 
Burnham's, Bickford’s, Smith’s, Bun- 
ker’s, Davis's, Jones’s, 
and Woodman’s, were 
resolutely and success- 
fully defended. At 
Burnham's the gate 
was left open. The 
Indians, ten in num- 
ber, who were ap- 
pointed to surprise it 
were asleep under the 
bank of the river at 
the time that the alarm 
was given. A man 
within, who had been 
kept awake by a tooth- 
ache. hearing the first 
gun, roused the people 
and secured the gate, 
just as the Indians, 
who were awakened by 
the same noise, were 
entering. Finding 
themselves disappoint- ‘ 
ed, they ran to Pit- ae 
man’s defenseless — 
house, and forced the 
door at the moment 
that he had burst away through that 
end of the house which was next the 
garrison, to which he with his family, 
taking advantage of the shade of some 
trees, it being moonlight, happily es- 
caped. Still defeated, they attacked 
the house of John Davis, which after 
some resistance, he surrendered on 
terms; but the terms were violated 
and the whole family killed or made 
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“ 


captives. Thomas Bickford pre- 
served his house in a singular man- 
ner. It was situated near the river 
and surrounded with a palisade. Be- 
ing alarmed before the enemy had 
reached the house, he sent off his 
family in a boat, and then shutting 
his gate betook himself alone to the 
defense of his fortress. Despising 
alike the promises and 
threats by which the 
Indians would have 
persuaded him to sur- 
render, he kept up a 
constant fire at them, 
changing his dress as 
often as he could, 
showing himself with 
a different cap, hat, or 
coat, and sometimes 
without either, and giv- 
ing directions aloud as 
if he had a number of 
men with him. Find- 
ing their attempt in 
vain, the enemy with- 
drew and left him sole 
master of the house 
which he had defended 
with such admirable 
address. Smith’s, Bun- 
| ker’s, and Davis’s gar- 
7 = risons, being season- 
; ; ably apprised of the 
danger, were resolutely 
defended. One In- 
dian was supposed to be killed and 
another wounded by a _ shot from 
Davis’s. Jones’s garrison was beset 
before day. Captain Jones, hear- 
ing his dogs bark and imagining 
wolves might be near, went out to 
secure some swine and returned un- 
molested. He then went up into the 
flankart and sat on the wall. Dis- 
cerning the flash of a gun, he dropped 





eed 
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backward; the ball entered the place 
from whence he had withdrawn his 
legs. The enemy from behind a rock 
kept firing on the house for some 
time and then quitted it. During 
these transactions, the French priest 
took possession of the meeting-house, 
and employed himself in writing on 
the pulpit with chalk; but the house 
received no damage. 


‘Those parties of the enemy who 


A Bouquet of Elms 


were on the south side of the river, 
having completed their destructive 
work, collected in a field adjoining to 
Burnham’s garrison, where they in- 
sultingly showed their prisoners and 
derided the people, thinking them- 
selves out of reach of their shot. A 
young man from the sentry-box fired 
at one who was making some inde- 
cent signs of defiance and wounded 
him in the heel; him they placed on 
a horse and carried away. Both 
divisions then met at the falls where 
they had parted the evening before, 
and proceeded together to Captain 
Woodman’s garrison. 
being uneven, they approached with- 
out danger, and from behind a hill 
kept up a long and severe fire at the 


The ground 


hats and caps which the people with- 
in held up on sticks above the walls, 
without any other damage than in- 
At 
apprehending that it was 


juring the roof of the house. 
length, 
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time for the people in the neighbor- 
ing settlements to be collected in 
pursuit of them, they finally with- 
drew, having killed and captured be- 
tween ninety and a hundred 
sons, and burned 


per- 
about twenty 
houses, of which five were garrisons. 
The main body of them retreated 
over Winnipiseogee Lake, where 
divided their 
arating those in particular who were 
most intimately connected, in which 
they often took a pleasure suited to 
their savage nature.”’ 

The following account of the early 
history of the Congregational church 
in Durham was prepared by Mr. Lu- 
cien Thompson : 


they prisoners, sep- 


‘‘Durham was formerly a part of 


Dover, and under the laws of the 


province, its citizens were compelled 


to pay taxes for the erection of meet- 
ing-houses and parsonages and for 
the support of the ministry. The 
residents of Oyster River settlement 
found it a hardship to travel to Dover 
neck every Lord’s day, crossing the 
Bellamy river and climbing to the 
little meeting-house on the hill, and 
after about twenty years had elapsed 
from the first settlement at Oyster 
river, they succeeded in having the 
town of Dover sustain a minister at 
Oyster river; and in 1655 a meeting- 
house was built south of the river, 
and the next year, a parsonage. Rev. 
Edward Fletcher preached a year 
and returned to England in 
For several years they did not em- 
ploy a minister, and were then re- 
quired by Dover to aid in the sup- 
port of the Dover ministry. This 
they objected to doing, and, after a 
long contention, the mill rents and 
rate for the support of the ministry 


1657. 


were mutually arranged in 1660. 
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‘*In 1662, we find Rev. Joseph 
Hull was acting as pastor. He was 
born in 1594, in England, graduated 
at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1614, 
began preaching in 1621, and subse- 
quently came to Oyster river. Later, 
Shoals, 
where he died November 19, 1665. 


he removed to the Isles of 

‘Tt was agreed in 1675 that two of 
the selectmen should be chosen from 
Under this 


Oyster river. arrange- 


ment, the people for many years had 


their own minister, who was paid by 


the town of Dover, but with taxes 
imposed upon the Oyster River peo- 
ple for that purpose. 

‘*John Buss was both physician 
and minister. He was born in 1640, 
and it does not appear that he was 
ever ordained. He at Wells, 
1672, and seems to have 
remained there until near 1684, when 
he probably located at Oyster river. 
He lost his 
library in the 


massacre of 


was 
Maine, in 


valuable 
Indian and 
1694, when 
nearly a hundred of his parishioners 


house and 
great 


French 


were killed or carried into captivity. 
An ancient landmark, ‘ Parson 
Buss’s Pulpit,’ on the south side of 
Oyster river, will ever recall memo- 
ries of this preacher. He died in 
1736. 

aah erected 
about 1715, upon the spot where the 


meeting-house was 


A Tulip Garden. 
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A Lily Garden, 


one built in 
located. 
‘The act of the legislature, May 
4, 1716, made the Oyster River par- 
ish distinct from Dover, and, as the 


1792 was afterwards 


natural result, the organization of 
the church and settlement of a minis- 
ter soon followed. 

‘Rev. Hugh 
parish in 1716, 


Adams came to this 
and on August 7 of 
the next year purchased the resi- 
dence now ‘ General 
His ministry con- 
tinued in this place until dismissed 
by the council January 23, 1739. He 
died in 


known as the 


Sullivan house.’ 


1750, aged seventy-four. 
From the records, it appears that 
more than a hundred persons besides 
the ten who organized the church be- 
came members during his ministry. 

‘*Rev. Nicholas Gilman, a native 
of Exeter, New Hampshire, was or- 
dained at Durham, 1742. 
He pastor until his 
death, April 13, 1748. 


March 3, 
continued as 


‘*Rev. John Adams was a son of 
Matthew Adams of 
nephew of Rev. 


Boston, and a 
Hugh Adams. In 
his boyhood, Franklin was loaned 
books by Matthew Adams, a favor 
which he gratefully acknowledges in 
his memoirs. Rev. John Adams in- 
herited his father’s literary style, his 
scientific habit of thought, and had 
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Rev. Curtis Coe, 


besides great mechanical and musical 
ability. at Har- 
vard College, graduating in 1745. 
His ministry commenced in 1748, but 
the stipulated salary of five hundred 
pounds, old tenor, with the use of 


He was educated 


the parsonage property, was to com- 
mence on March 25,1749. Probably 
this was the date of his ordination 
and settlement. When opposition to 
the encroachments of England on the 
liberties of 


manifest itself, 


the colonists began to 
took a 
part in the strife and early predicted 


he decided 
that the general unrest of the col- 
and their 
severance from the mother country. 


onies would end in war, 
He was among the foremost to advo- 
cate the cause of American liberty. 

‘*Rey. Curtis Coe was preaching 
at Durham as early as August 18, 
1779, and ordained and installed No- 
1780. 
pastorate and finished his labors in 


vember 1, He resigned his 


Durham, May 1, 1806, and became a 


home missionary in the remote parts 
He 
1829, 


of New Hampshire and Maine. 


died in Newmarket, June 7, 


leaving many descendants, among 
them the late Richard C. Coe, who 
made a bequest to this church, and 
Joseph W. Coe, at the present time a 
member of the church and society. 

* The 


1715-16 was torn down, and a larger 


meeting-house erected in 
one erected upon the same site in 
1792, where the Sullivan monument 
now stands. 

‘* Up to this time (1806) the pastor 
of the church had been supported by 
the town, but this method of support 
continued no longer. For many 
years the church drifted along with- 
out a pastor, most of the time declin- 
ing in members and strength. 

‘* Rev. Federa! Burt commenced to 
He 
Southampton, Mass., 
1789. 


preach in Durham, June, 1814. 
born in 
March 4, (That is why he 
was called ‘ Federal.’ ) 


was 


‘The church 
then had but two acting male mem- 
one of these almost 


bers, and was 


superannuated.’ His ministry was 
one of great prosperity to the church, 
probably surpassing any before it. 
Large additions were made as the 
fruit of a revival in 1826. 

‘‘There are now living, persons 
who remember the old meeting-house 
on Broth hill. A 


writes: ‘What a spacious affair it 


former resident 


was, with its galleries all around, its 


In the Gloaming. 
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The Ebenezer Thompson Homestead. 


square pews, seats on hinges, high 
pulpit up a long flight of stairs, the 
sounding- board over the pulpit just 
back of the preacher, printed in gilt 
letters on a green ground the fourth 
verse of the one hundredth psalm.’ 
Federal 
Burt used to go up these stairs, robed 
in his black silk surplice.’’' 

After Mr. Burt there followed Rev- 
Robert Page, Alvin Tobey, 
who preached here from 1831 to 1871, 
Laurens Talbot, Samuel H. Barnum, 
Charles H. Chapin, and Oliver D. 
Sewall. The church has just ex- 
tended a call to Mr. Beard of Con- 
necticut. The present meeting-house 
was built in 1848—'49, and has re- 
enlarged part 


He describes also how Rev. 


erends 


cently been and in 
remodeled. 
The 


due to 


rejuvenation of Durham is 
the high-minded purpose 
fixed throughout a long life of one of 
her recent citizens. Indeed, it may 


fairly be said that this latest period of 


growth is but the natural develop- 


ment of 
which 


principles and purposes 
centuries have ani- 


mated the generations of one of the 


for two 


most distinguished Durham families. 
At Robert 
Thompson established himself as one 


least as early as 1707, 


of the citizens of the Oyster River 
settlement. He was a notable man, 


'Manual of the Durham Congregational Church. 
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brave in facing painted savages, ear- 
nest in clearing the fields and estab- 
lishing a home for wife and children, 
and alive to the needs of the com- 
munity in which he lived. It is sig- 
nificant that the 
signers of the petition for a license to 
employ the first schoolmaster of Dur- 


he was one of 


ham, as well as the privilege of 
establishing a church in the village. 
About 1722, Robert Thompson mar- 
ried Abigail Emerson, a woman of 
historic as well as heroic lineage. 
She was a niece of Hannah Dustin, 
and distin- 
guished families on both her father’s 
and her mother’s side. 


was descended from 


Five children were born to them. 
The fourth was Ebenezer Thompson 
—‘‘incontestably the most eminent 
man Durham ’’—who 
became one of the most prominent 
New England 
trying times between 
1800. 


” 


ever born in 


political leaders of 
through the 
1770 and ‘* Holding, as he 
did, all the most critical 
period of the Revolution, the three 
important offices of 


through 


councillor of 
state, member of committee of safety, 


’ 


Thompson Hall. 
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and secretary of state, besides minor 
offices of town and court, and various 
public commissions, it will be seen 
that Ebenezer Thompson was by no 
After 
the organization of the courts of law 
under the constitution of the state in 


means an inactive statesman. 


1783, he was appointed clerk of the 
court of common pleas in the county 
of Strafford, which office he held till 
September, 1787, when it was given 
In 1786 and 
he was the representative of 


to his son Benjamin. 
1787, 
Durham in the General Assembly. 
He was again chosen member of the 
executive council in for 
year, and state senator in 1787 and 


1787 one 


. 
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1788."’' Various other important 
offices fell to his lot during the re- 
maining years of his life. 

The testimony of Governor Plum- 
the personality of 
Ebenezer Thompson, is of value in 


er regarding 


showing the strong development of 
the family traits. ‘‘He was a man 
of much reading and general infor- 
mation. His manners were simple, 
He had a 
strong aversion to extravagance and 


plain, and unassuming. 
parade of every kind. Usefulness 
was the object of all his pursuits, 
both in relation to himself and the 
public. Though he never exhibited 
a passion for wealth, yet by his fru- 


gality and economy he sup- 
ported his family and left 
them a 


handsome 
He was a man of sound 
judgment, retentive 
ory, and great decision of 
character. He was distin- 
guished perseverance, 
and never abandoned his 
pursuit so long as he saw 


estate. 


mem- 


for 


a prospect of attaining his 
object.”’ 

Judge Ebenezer Thomp- 
son left several children, of 
whom 


one was Benjamin 


' Memoir by Mary P. Thompson. 
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Thompson, born in 1765. In 
1794, the latter married 
Pickering of Newington. 


Mary 
Of the 
six children born to the family, 
the fifth was named Benjamin. 
This son inherited “among other 
property his father’s residence in 
Durham, with neighboring lands, 
and the so-called Warner farm, 
originally a part of the Valentine 
Hill grant at Oyster river.”’ 


This was the Benjamin Thomp- 


son who changed the sleepy New 
England village—‘“a good example of 
the village that was,’’ as an unpreju- 
diced visitor described it some years 
ago,—into a thriving college town. 
The desire to establish a school, 
where a practical education, espe- 
cially in agriculture, should be of- 
fered the youth of New Hamp- 
shire, evidently arose in the mind of 
Benjamin Tnompson comparatively 
early in his life. The American peo- 
ple must have been going through a 
very significant phase of their devel- 
opment a half century ago. Here 
and there throughout the older por- 
tions of the country, earnest, thought- 


ful men, whose occupations brought 


The President's Residence. 
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The Q. T. V. Chapter House. 


them in contact with the people, be- 
gan to see that a greater diversity in 
systems of education was needed; 
that a uniform grind of language 
and mathematics selected the few at 
the expense of the many; and that 
education should include the develop- 
ment of all of the faculties. 

Not long ago I visited, in a small 
Illinois town, the home of Mr. Tur- 
ner, who in the Middle West is called 
the father of the movement for indus- 
trial education. Between 1850 and 
1860, Mr. Turner spoke and wrote 
freely regarding the need for a new 
education, and to his influence in 
guiding the spirit of the people into 

channels of practical use- 
fulness the land-grant col- 
leges are largely indebted. 
In Michigan, a few earnest 
leaders, seeing clearly the 
public need, in the face of 
virulent opposition, estab- 
lished in 1856 an agricul- 
tural college in the woods, 
three miles from Lansing, 
the new and dispopulous 
capital. In Vermont, the 
idea was evidently taking 
root in the mind of our 
revered Senator Morrill; 
while in New Hampshire 
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Benjamin Thompson, with the clear- 
headed persistence of the Thompson 
generations, was devoting his life to 
the carrying out of the same ideal. 
Scattered throughout the country no 
doubt there were many others bend- 





The Library Building. 


ing their energies to the realization 
of the same ideal, which was finally 
embodied in the national land-grant 
act of 1862. 

Benjamin Thompson's will be- 
queathing his property to his ‘‘ native 
state of New Hampshire forever, in 
trust,’’ for the establishing of ‘‘an 
agricultural school’’ on his Warner 
farm, is dated February 12, 1856, pre- 
cisely one year after the passage by 
the legislature of Michigan of the act 
establishing the first agricultural col- 
lege in America. With a far-seeing 
wisdom which appreciated the possi- 
bility that the will would probably go 
into operation at a period so remote 
that there might be ‘‘ great advance- 
ment in the knowledge of agricul- 
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ture,’’ Mr. Thompson laid down no 
hard and fast rules for the mainte- 
nance of the school, although very 
justly offering some suggestions re- 
garding its management. This por- 
tion of the will closes with this pro- 
phetic paragraph : 

“T would also suggest the 
propriety of applying to the 
Congress of the United 
States for a grant of land 
in aid of this object; and 
in other ways to seek con- 
tributions to promote the 
usefulness and extend the 
advantages of said school; 
and I believe that when the 
vast benefit to be derived 
from such teaching shall be 
practically | demonstrated, 
similar schools will be mul- 
tiplied in every state of this 
great confederacy, their un- 
bounded 


agricultural _ re- 
sources will be developed, 
the national wealth and 


power increased, the hap- 
piness of man, the honor of God, 
and the love of Christ promoted, and 
the way be in some degree prepared 
for the time when ‘He shall judge 
among the nations and shall rebuke 
many people, and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ ”’ 

In 1874, a codicil to the will pro- 
vided that in case the state estab- 
lished a College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts in acceptance of 
the act of 1862, the property might 
go to that institution, provided it be 
located in Durham. 

In acceptance of this bequest, the 
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state erected four principal buildings, 
namely, Thompson Hall, Conant 
Hall, Nesmith Hall, and the shops, 
into which 
1593. 


the college moved in 
It has since then greatly in- 
creased in the number of its students, 
and forms an essential part of the 
educational system of the state. It 
offers courses agriculture, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, 
applied chemistry, and 
science course. For the 
it has conducted a summer 
school of science for teachers, which 
this year is to be combined with the 
summer institute conducted by the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion. 

No account of the “‘ higher life’’ of 
Durham would be adequate which 
did not include a mention of the pub- 
lic library—an 


in 


a general 


last three 
years 


educational institu- 


tion of the highest efficiency and use- 


fulness. The library was started 
some years ago under the auspices of 
the Durham Library association, and 
has recently been made a public in- 
stitution through an agreement be- 


tween the association and the town. 


-View in the Library. 
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An Autumn Scene. 


There is now a well-selected list of 
several thousand books, which is 
judiciously increased each year by 
purchases. The library is open every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
the librarian, Miss Mary E. Smith, 
generously giving her services, and 
aiding the efficiency of the institu- 
tion in every way. The library 
building, owned by the association, 
is pleasantly situated on the main 
street. A view of it and of the inte- 
rior of the library is shown herewith. 
The drives of Durham and vicinity 
have justly a local celebrity. The 
country is rolling and diversified, 
with gentle hills merging in perspec- 
tive into charming bits of water scen- 
ery. The roads wind 

in and out among 

woods and vales, and 

during the driving 

season are lined with 

a constant succession 

of green and blossom- 

ing vegetation. In 

any direction the eye 

will be rewarded for 

its looking, but the 

palm of landscape 

beauty is easily won 

by the Bay road 

through ancient Lub- 

berland to Newmar- 

ket. To drive over 
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this highway, up hill and 
down dale, with the ever- 
changing vistas of the 
islands, the water, and 
the opposite shore, is in- 
deed to enjoy ‘‘a piece of 
travel.’’ 

To the visitor from the 
more newly settled por- 
tions of America one of 
the strangest sights of 
the older parts of New 
England is that of the 





tiny cemeteries which dot 
the landscape in all direc- 
tions. On every home- 
stead are found the graves 
of the successive genera- 
tions of its occupants. At 
first, one is tempted to 
protest against this con- 
stant presence of the great 
company of those who 
have gone before, but as 
one becomes accustomed 
to it, the feeling gradu- 
ally wears away, until in 
my own case I may con- 
fess to an endearing sen- 
timent for these minia- 
ture cities of the dead. 
To lie down for the last 
time amid one’s beloved, 
unjostled by the bones of 
strangers; to return the 





THE 


Pines by the Reservoir. 
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A Bit of Road 





The Blue Flag. 





‘‘agglutinated dust’’ lit- 
erally to the soil from 
which it came; to enter 
upon the long rest amid 
the familiar scenes of in- 
fancy, youth, and age,— 
is to pay naturally man’s 
debt to his Creator. 
Wandering in ‘‘ wise pas- 
’ beside these 
violet-covered graves, one 
fancies silent voices mur- 
muring, ‘‘ Here were we 


siveness ’ 





A Mill Scene, 





born, here we lived and 


died, and our bodies are 
transfigured in the petals 
upon which you gaze.’’ 
And man’s neglect but 
makes these sepultures 
the more attractive. No 
travesty is so horrible as 
the sight of withered 
flowers upon an earthen 
grave. It seems to sym- 
bolize man’s impotence in 
struggling against Nat- 
ure. Yet left to herself, she 
against whom we strive 
soon covers the bare 
earth with living green, 
and calls bluets and violets 
to adorn the oval mound: 


“* Not human art, but living gods 
alone can fashion beauties 
that by changing live.’’ 


THE 
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Barberries. 


The location of these churchless 
churchyards also often appeals to 
one’s sense of the fitness of things. 
Many of them are upon hilltops, with 
an open view on every side; others 
are on the borders of woods, which 
are gradually encroaching upon the 
domain of the dead; while some are 
beside running streams, where the 
music of the moving water is always 
to be heard. I often fancy how these 


tiny cemeteries would have appealed 
to that beautiful spirit whose body 


rests on Vaila mountain in the islands 
of the southern seas, who years ago, 
in brooding over the crowded sepul- 
chres of ancient Edinburgh, wrote, 
‘‘An open outlook is to be desired 
for a churchyard, and a sight of 
the sky and some of the world’s 
beauty relieves a mind from morbid 
thoughts.’’ 

Durham is a fortunate region for 
the home of a naturalist. Had Gil- 
bert White or Richard Jeffries lived 
here, the town would have been 


A Group of Lady's-Slippers. 
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The Cedar-Bird. 


famous among lovers of outdoor lit- 
erature the world over. The diver- 
sity of soil surface—shown by the 
barren, sandy tracts, the rocky hills, 
the fertile lowlands, the tide-washed 
wastes, the bay shores—has led to 
the development of an extraordinary 
variety of plants and animals. Some 
years ago one of the most eminent 
American naturalists wrote: ‘‘ Prob- 
ably no state in the Union presents 
so striking a variety in its animal life 


as New Hampshire.’’ Perhaps in 







































The Screech-Owl. 
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no town in the state are these advan- 
tages more fully found in miniature 
than in the ancient Oyster River 
parish. Nearly four centuries ago, 
the early settlers noticed the extra- 
ordinary abundance of animals fit for 
human food. Probably for a period 
yet longer in duration this wealth had 
been appreciated by the aboriginal 
red man. ‘‘ The salmon, the shad, 
the striped bass—which goes into 
Exeter river every winter now, and 











































Bittern among Sedges. 





which is one of the most beautiful 
and palatable of the food-fish, fre- 
quently weighing twenty-five to 
thirty pounds,—the cod, the had- 
dock, and the pollock also came as 
they do now in great numbers at cer- 
tain seasons. The bluefish came 
into these streams to feed upon the 
schools of herring which annually 
came in, and it is probable that 
schools of mackerel also came into 
the Pascataqua as far as Great Bay. 
This bay was the favorite lighting 
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and feeding ground for the migra- 
tory water birds, north of the Ches- 
apeake Bay, and twice each year 
was filled with millions of ducks 
and geese which were an easy prey 
to the savage. On the banks of 
the beaver, 
which was probably cared for and 
killed as a wise 


these streams lived 
farmer cares for 
his flock and slaughters only when 
his needs demand. That this was 
so, the dams erected by the beaver 
and now plainly visible at Wood- 
man’s and at Cummet’s creek, and 
other places, seem to attest ; and the 
inland swamps and fresh streams 
offered homes for other fur-bear- 
ing animals; the fox, the bear, the 
wolf, the otter, the lynx, the mink, 
the muskrat, and skunk lived here in 
great abundance. What was true of 
the migrating water birds was true 
of the land birds, 
traversed from 


which annually 
South to North and 
returned each year. As late as 1830, 
the wild pigeon swarmed into Dur- 
ham twice each year, and could be 
captured by the thousand by a suc- 
cessful hunter. The deer roamed the 
forest. Probably nowhere else on 
the Atlantic coast was there such a 
paradise for the savage, where so 
much food could be obtained for the 
taking as could be found 

at all times in and about 

the Pascataqua 
tributaries, 


and its 
and the na- 
tive’s love for this coun- 
try made the savage more 
savage when he found the 
whites were destroying 


these sources of food sup- 


91 


ply. 
It is many decades 


1 Albert DeMeritt, Dever 


Republi- 
can, Feb..23, 1897. ; 
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Seed Pods of Willow Herb. 


since practically all of these larger 
animals disappeared before the ruth- 
less onslaught of human persecutors. 
But to the lesser ambitions of the nat- 
uralist, the still awaits the 
hunter; bird, insect, and flower yet 
pursue their tranquil ways and yield 
gracefully before the fine frenzy of 
the Nature lover. 

The region along the shores of 
the Great Bay has a flora and fauna 
embracing life not 
in the town. The 
salt-water plants, like the seaweeds 
and rockweeds, are here found 


quarry 


many forms of 


found elsewhere 


in 


The Dwarf Cornel. 
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the tide- 
are covered with 
the sedges and grasses of brackish 
habitat. Among animals the horse- 
shoe crab is the most unique of the 
Bay forms. 


great abundance; while 


washed lowlands 


At some seasons the 
shores will be lined with these inter- 
esting types of early geologic life. 
Clams and other 
abundant, as 


mussels are also 


well as many other 


marine and brackish water species. 


The Bay region is still the haunt of 
many interesting birds: herons, bit- 
terns, and ducks are 
frequently seen, while 
the bald eagle and the 
osprey are not uncom- 
mon. 

The vegetation of 
the hill regions of 
Durham is that gen- 
erally prevailing in 
southern New Hamp- 
shire, with the special 
abundance of the bar- 
berry which 
the coast re- 
gions of New 
land. 
the 
tree among 
maples, 


charac- 
terizes 
Eng- 
White pine is 
most abundant 
the 


hickories, 


evergreens; while 


oaks, poplars, 
birches, and elms are the chief de- 
ciduous types. The elms are very 
numerous and add a special charm 
to the landscape; great bouquets of 
them are to be 
meadowy outlook. 


plants, the cedar and savin are seen 


found in a 


Of the shrubby 


many 


on the hillsides, and choke-cherries 
Wil- 
lows of all sizes abound, adding a 
that is 
The 
legion, but 
many of the most interesting spring 


and alders line the highways. 


grace of form and color 
unique in the spring scenery. 


herbaceous plants are 
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local habitats. 
My first botanical excursions yielded 
chiefly disappointment: there is not 
that general prevalence of wild flow- 
ers that is found in many regions. 
Some species, like the blue flag and 
dwarf cornel, the anemones and vio- 
lets, of course are general, but others, 
like the Mayflower, the purple tril- 
lium, or the pink lady’s-slipper, are 
found only in special situations. In 
recent clearings which have been 
burned over, two summer plants— 


wild flowers are of 


Spruce Hole. 


herb and the 
always pres- 
also, are the 
During spring 
and autumn the migrants find con- 
genial resting-places in such spots, 
while throughout the summer they 
prove attractive to the species resi- 
dent through the season. These in- 
clude the birds generally distributed 
in middle New England—bluebirds, 
robins, cat-birds, various thrushes, 
cedar birds, woodpeckers, the smaller 
owls, to mention only a few of the 
more abundant forms. 

One of the most interesting local- 


the fireweed or willow 
pokeweed—are nearly 
ent. Such clearings, 


home of many birds. 
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ities in Durham to the naturalist, is 
**Spruce Hole’’—a small bog near 
the Lee border of the town. ‘‘It is 
a remarkable bowl-like depression in 
the ground, and covers five or six 
acres. The direct depth from the 
level to the bottom of the bowl must 
be a hundred feet. The sides are 
very steep, and were once lined and 
still are, in part, with spruce trees, 
which impart a peculiar solemnity to 
the place. The bottom of the bowl 
is a quaking bog, covered with a bed 
of thick, soft moss, from which the 


water oozes at every step. Here 


SINGER, 


SING. 


grow a variety of orchids, the sun- 
dew, the sidesaddle-flower, and other 
curious plants, and it is the haunt of 
multitudinous insects, whose hum on 
a summer’s day alone breaks the 
solemn stillness of this solitary spot. 
In the centre is a dark pool, said to 
be unfathomable, concerning which 
there So 
wrote Miss Thompson some years 
ago; the description still applies, ex- 
cept that, winter before last, some 
adventurous youths found the _ bot- 
tom of the pool by sounding through 
the ice. 


is a tragical legend.’’ 


SING. 


By Fohn Vance Cheney. 


Lift your voice for glad love’s sake, 
Sing for lorn love sighing ; 
Melody, singer, let it 
For the life that is born and the life that is dying ; 
All the joy and all the woe 
Into a little song will go. 


All the hopes and all 


wake 


the fears, 


All the bliss, the sorrow, 
All that has been in all the years, 
The toil of to-day, the reward of the morrow,— 


All, O singer, 
All will go in 


to you belong, 
a little song. 
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Lift your voice for glad love’s sake, 
Sing for lorn love sighing ; 


Melody, singer, let it 


wake 


For the life that is born and the life that is dying ; 
All the joy and all the woe 
Into a little song will go. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
by H. H. 


HENRY W. KEYES, 


HILL. 


NORTH HAVER- 

Among the best known stock farms 
in New Hampshire for many years 
past, ‘‘ Pine Grove Farm,’’ at North 
Haverhill, has held a conspicuous 
position. This originally 
owned by Moses a distin- 
guished citizen and one of the first 
lawyers in Grafton county, who set- 
tled here before the Revolution, and 
held various important offices, but 
modestly declined an election to con- 
gress, because he felt incompetent for 
the position, was purchased more 
than thirty years ago by the late 
Henry Keyes of Newbury, Vt., pres- 
ident of the Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers railroad, who carried 


farm, 
Dow, 


out extensive improvements, and en- 
gaged in stock-raising, breeding fine- 
blooded Durham cattle and Merino 
sheep on a large scale. 


Mr. Keyes died in 1870, leaving a 
wife—formerly Miss Emma F. Pierce 
—and five children, three sons and 


The eldest of the 
Keyes—who was 
Newbury, May 23, 1863, 
though still pursuing his studies, 
assumed the management of the farm 
when eighteen years of age, and it 
has since been in his hands, and its 


two daughters. 
sons—Henry W. 


born in 
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reputation as a superior stock farm 
maintained and largely extended. 
The farm contains about twelve 
hundred acres of land in all, of which 
about two hundred and twenty-five 
acres are mowing and tillage, includ- 
ing a magnificent tract of Connecti- 
cut river intervale, with a large 
amount of higher meadow and plain 
land. About two hundred and fifty 
tons of hay are cut annually, while 
from fifteen to twenty acres of corn 
are ensilaged. Inthe season of 1896, 
ninety acres of land were under the 
plow, fifty acres in oats, and forty in 
corn, the latter being half ensilage 
and half field corn. All the crops 
produced are fed on the farm, to the 
splendid stock of Holstein and Jer- 
sey cattle, fine-blooded trotting and 
French coach horses, Shropshire 
sheep, and Yorkshire swine, all of 
which have been selected, or bred, 
with great care from the best im- 
ported animals. The stock the past 
season embraced about one hundred 
head of cattle, twenty fine horses, one 
hundred and twenty-five sheep, and 
fifty swine. Of late, Mr. Keyes has 
been crossing the Holstein and Jer- 
sey with great success, for dairy pur- 
poses. His Shropshire sheep have 
become noted all over the country, 
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and have included the best premium 
animals in New England; and the 
same may be said of his cattle and 
swine. Indeed, a more extensive 
display of prize ribbons than is to be 
seen in his office can with difficulty 
be found, the same having been won 
at the New England, Bay State, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Grange State, 
and various other fairs in New Eng- 
land and Canada. 

The buildings upon this farm are 
extensive, well appointed, and in ex- 
cellent condition, every way in keep- 
ing with the reputation of the place, 
and admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses designed, standing well in from 
the highway and commanding a fine 
view of the beautiful Connecticut 
valley. The house includes the origi- 
nal Dow mansion, with additions 
and improvements, and is still the 
family home, over which the mother 
presides, Mr. Keyes being still un- 
married. 

Mr. 
Boston 


Keyes was educated in the 
public schools, at Adams 
academy, and Harvard college, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1887. He 
is a Democrat in politics, has served 
several years as selectman, was a 
member of the state legislature in 
1891 and in 1893, and was the can- 
didate of his party for senator in the 
Grafton district in 1894, receiving 
more votes than his Republican op- 
ponent, but failing of an election for 
want of a majority over all. He has 
also served one term as a trustee of 
the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. He 
is a director of the Connecticut & 
Passumpsic Rivers railroad, a mem- 
ber of Grafton lodge, F. & A. M., 
and of Pink Granite grange, North 


Haverhill. He is also vice-president 
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of the Nashua River Paper company, 
of Pepperell, Mass., of which one of 
his brothers is president and the 
other treasurer, and was actively in- 
strumental in the establishment of 
the North Haverhill creamery, at 
which the milk from his dairy is 
marketed. 

ZERAH 


E. TILTON, BRISTOL. 


The town of Bristol is generally 
known for its activity and enterprise 


as a manufacturing place, yet there 
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Zerah E, Tilton. 


are prosperous and progressive far- 
mers within its borders, prominent 
among whom is Zerah E. Tilton, 
proprietor of ‘‘New Found Valley 
Stock Farm,’’ located about half a 
mile outside the village. 

Mr. Tilton is a native of the town 
of Groton, son of Elbridge and Alice 
(Cummings) Tilton, born May 23, 
1858. His parents removed to La- 
conia when he was seven years of 
age, where they resided until he was 
fourteen, then removing to Bristol 
and locating upon the farm which 











“ 


he now occupies, where he has ever 
since had his home. His education 
was obtained in the Laconia graded 
schools and the Bristol high school, 
and at the age of twenty-one he en- 
gaged with his father in the retail 
milk business, the partnership con- 
tinuing until the death of the latter, 
after which he ran the business him- 
self until 1895, making 
years altogether in this line, during 
which time he kept about thirty cows 
on an average. 

This farm contained originally 
about one hundred and fifty acres, 
but Mr. Tilton has added thereto by 
purchase from time to time, until it 
now embraces four hundred and thir- 
ty acres, upon which there are two 
sets of buildings, while he has also a 
back pasture containing about two 
hundred acres. The trotting park 
and fair grounds of the Bristol Fair 
association are included within his 
farm limits. He has about one hun- 
dred acres in mowing and tillage, 
twenty-five acres being under the 
plow, of which fifteen are generally 
in corn and ten in oats and barley, 
the corn being ensilaged and used in 
supplementing the one hundred tons 
of hay annually cut, along with the 


seventeen 
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oats and barley, in feeding the forty 
head of cattle kept on the farm, to- 
gether with five horses kept for farm 
work in the summer, and which are 
employed in extensive lumbering op- 
erations in winter along with several 
yokes of oxen. 

On his home farm, Mr. Tilton has 
a spacious and convenient barn 110 
feet long and 4o feet wide, with cel- 
lar under the whole; also two silos 
of 125 tons’ capacity each. He has 
also a steam mill for doing various 
kinds of work on the farm, grinding 
grain, making cider, and preparing 
stove wood for market. For a few 
years past he has made a specialty 
he has 
now about twenty, the milk from 
the same going to the Boston mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Tilton was united in marriage 
with Miss Georgianna Weeks, of 
Bristol, May 22, 1887. He is a 
charter member of New Found Lake 
grange, was its first overseer, and 
served two years as master. Politi- 
cally, he is a Democrat, and 
been the candidate of his party for 
various offices, but residing in a 
strong Republican town, has never 
been elected. 


of Holstein cows, of which 


has 

















A GARDEN SONG. 
By F. H. Swift. 


Two blossoms in a garden blew, 

Fresh and pure as new-born dew, 

They grew there side by side. 

The one was as the angels white, 

The other flushed with rosy light, 
Caught from morning's smile. 

How chanced they side by side to grow? 
Some summer wind had placed them so, 
All beautiful were they. 

At evening, there a zephyr strayed, 
Between these simple blossoms played, 
And taught them each to love. 

At daybreak there the gardener found 
The lily, dead upon the ground, 
Pierced with many a thorn 

The rose had lost its beauteous shape, 
Nor saw as yet its sad mistake, 

But wildly sought in cvery spot 

The lily fair: he found her not, 

And wept, ‘‘ Love is not all.”’ 


PERFECTED. 
By Augusta C. Seavey. 


The aged artist's failing hand essays 
To model, as of old, in clay. His son 
Reshapes each night the work so ill begun, 
With skilled hand, while the father sleeps, and lays 
The figure back. At morn, with eager gaze, 
The sire comes in, love’s sweet fraud looks upon, 
And cries, with joy, ‘‘Ha! truly, I have done 
As well as ever in my youthful days!”’ 


O Hand of Love Divine, more skilful far 
Than mortal fingers, while we strive to mould 
The crude clay of our lives to image Thee,— 
Draw near unseen, retouch that which we mar, 
Till, in the Morning, we our work behold 
Perfected, fair, for all eternity. 











Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In View of Modern Notions in School Affairs, the Following Report of the City 


of Portsmouth, of the Year 1807, may be Interesting : 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PUBLIC 


The school committee of the town of 


Portsmouth, consisting of the Rev'd 
George Richards, president, Samuel 


Hutchings, Elijah Hall, Seth Walker, 
Luke M. Laighton, Walter Akerman, 
Charles Peirce, Richard Evans, Lyman 
Spalding, Thomas Elwyn, recording 
secretary,—selectmen, and, by vote of 
the town, ¢. officio of the school com 
mittee,—have, after much previous in- 
vestigation and discussion, agreed on 
the following rules and regulations as 
the best calculated, in their opinion, to 
form a proper system of public educa 


tion for the town: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE PURB- 
Lit S« HOOLS., 
ARTICLE I. 
The hours of attendance in all the 


schools shall be viz., from the first of 
April to the first of October, from 8 
oclock a. m. to 12, and from 2 p. m. to 
6 p.m. From the first of October to 


the first of April, from g o'clock a. m. 


FOR 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


SCHOOLS. 


to 12, and from 2 o’clock p. m. to sun 
set. 


ARTICLE Il. 


No boy shall be admitted into school 
one quarter of an hour after the bell 
has rung, 


without a written 


apology 
from his parent or guardian. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


The holidays shall be, viz., the Fast 


day, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 


day, Christmas day, Thursday after 
noons, Saturday afternoons, and on 
week in each year; provided that no 
two schools be vacant at one and the 


same time. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Strict discipline and good order must 


be maintained in all the schools. ‘To 
effect which, the masters should first 
endeavor to operate on the scholars’ 


minds by the sense of shame for im 
proper conduct, and by the pride of 
good behaviour. They are to be spar- 
ing of promises and cautious of threats, 


but punctual in the performance of the 








ee 
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former, steady in the execution of the 
latter. If neither the sense of shame 
nor the pride of virtue be sufficient to 
preserve strict obedience and attention 
on the part of the scholars, recourse 
must be had to the infliction of moder- 
ate and becoming corporal punishment, 
and in the last resort to temporary dis- 


missal or to expulsion. 


ARTICLE V. 


The masters are enjoined to inculcate 
on their scholars the propriety of good 
behaviour whilst absent from school, and 
to take cognizance of their conduct in 
the streets ; particularly noticing and cor- 
recting quarrels, profane and indecent 
language, rudeness, insolence, and every- 
thing that militates against good man- 


ners and sound morals. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The masters shall cause the by-laws 
of the town and the regulations for the 
government of the schools to be read 
to the scholars on the morning of the 
first Monday in every month; and a 
strict observance of them is positively 
enjoined. 

ARTICLE VII. 

School exercises shall be introduced 
in the morning by prayer, and by read- 
ing a portion of the holy Scriptures, 
and in the evening shall be concluded 
in the same manner. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Every scholar shall furnish himself 
with such books as are required by 
these regulations for the class to which 
he shall be attached, within one week 
after his admission, or be dismissed 
from the school till he has procured 
them. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Every scholar shall be required to 
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recite a morning lesson from such book 
as the master shall direct. 


LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ARTICLE X. 

The preceptor of the Latin and Greek 
grammar school shall teach the rudi- 
ments of the Latin and Greek languages 
when required so to do; and he is to 
be of classical ability to qualify scholars 
for admission into any of the neighbor- 
ing universities. He shall also teach 
the English language grammatically, 
rhetoric, composition, elocution, geog- 
raphy, the use of the globes, writing in 
its varieties, and arithmetic. 


ARTICLE XI. 


No child shall be admitted into the 
above mentioned school under ten years 
of age, excepting he be designed for the 
study of the learned languages, in which 
case he may be admitted at the age of 
eight: provided, nevertheless, that no 
child shall be at any age admitted into 
this school excepting he be able to read 
any English author with readiness, and 
to class in spelling with the lowest class 
in the school. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The books for the Latin students 
shall be, viz., Adams’s Latin grammar, 
Latin primer, Cornelius Nepos, Tully’s 
offices, Casar’s commentaries, Cicero’s 
orations, Virgil, Sallust, and Horace. 
Of the higher classics, the edit. in us. 
Delph. are recommended. Clarke’s in- 
troduction to the making of Latin is to 
be used for exercises. written at home 
and brought into school for revision 
and correction every morning. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The books for the Greek students 
shall be, viz., the Gloucester Greek 
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grammar, the Greek testament, Xeno- 

phon’s Cyropedia and Collectanea Greca 
Minora. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

This 

English language and for geography, 

writing, and arithmetic, shall be divided 


school for the study of the 


into four classes, and the books for 
each class shall be, viz.: 
Class 1. Murray’s English grammar ; 


Murray’s exercises; Murray’s English 


reader;  Blair’s rhetoric abridged; 
Walker’s dictionary abridged; Morse’s 
geography abridged; Walsh’s mercan- 
tile arithmetic. Writing, elocution, and 
composition are to be taught and strict 
attention is to be paid to orthography. 

Class 2. Murray’s grammar abridged ; 
Murray’s introduction to the English 
reader; Walker’s dictionary abridged; 


Ticknor’s exercises; Merrill’s  arith- 
metic. 
Class 3 and a. Murray’s grammar 
abridged ; Walker’s dictionary abridged ; 
arts and sciences abridged; Pike’s or- 
Merrill's the 


to be read in ali the classes, 


thographer ; arithmetic ; 
Bible is 
and all the scholars are to be instructed 
in writing. 


ARTICLE XV, 


The number of Greek, and 


English scholars admissible at one and 


Latin, 


the same time shall not exceed seventy ; 
and as in its original establishment this 
school was intended for classical educa- 
tion, if English 


should be offered at one and the same 


Latin and scholars 


time, and there should not be room for 
both 


seventy, then and in that case the Latin 


agreeable to the limitation of 


scholars are to have the decided prefer- 
ence of admission. 


rHE ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
ARTICLE XVI. 


The respective masters of the north, 
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central, and south English schools, and 
of all other schools which may be es- 
tablished for similar purposes, shall be 
able to teach reading, orthography, the 
use of the pauses, writing in its varie- 
ties, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
geography. 
ARTICLE XVII. 

No child shall be admitted into these 
schools unless he have attained the age 
of six years and be able to read words 
of two syllables without spelling, and to 
class in the spelling book. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The north, central, and south Eng 


lish schools shall be divided into as 


many classes as may be found con 


venient for the best instruction of 


The books 


classes shall be, VIZ. 


the 


children. for the several 


For the first class. Murray's gram 


mar; Murray's exercises: Murray's in 


Walk 


er’s dictionary abridged; Dwight’s geog 


troduction to the English reader: 
raphy; Merrill's arithmetic. 


Second Class. Murray’s grammar 


abridged; Walker's dictionary do.; arts 
and sciences do.; Ticknor’s 
Merrill's the 


be read in both these classes, and writ 


exer( ises 
arithmetic ; Bible is to 
ing is to be taught. 

Third 
Pike’s Orthographer; New Testament. 
The 


ment; Pike’s Orthographer; writing and 


class. American 


Preceptor 


The lower classes. New ‘Testa- 


arithmetic are also to be taught. 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
The rewards will be adjudged at the 
discretion of the 


quarterly visitation days, to the scholars 


the committee, on 


of the respective schools, according to 


the course of studies established by 


these regulations, viz.: 
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shall 
sent to the committee the best original 


ist. To that scholar who pre- 
composition on any given subject. 

shall have 
committed to memorv and repeated the 


2d. To that scholar who 
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4th. To the head scholar in each 
class when the quarterly examination is 
finished. 

None of the above rewards will be 
given, unless the scholar to whose lot 





greatest number of lines since the last they may fall, shall have made more 


quarter day. 


than usual proficiency in his studies 


3d. To that scholar who shall have during the quarter. 


made the greatest proficiency in writing A true copy, Th: Etwyn, 


since the last quarter day. Recording Secretary. 





PROF. H. A 


DEARBORN 


Heman Allen Dearborn, the head of the Latin department in Tufts college, 
died May 14. He was born in Weare May 18, 1831, and was graduated from Tufts 
in 1857, the valedictorian of the first class to receive degrees from the institution. 


After graduation, he was principal of the Clinton Liberal Institute until 1864, 
when he was tendered the professorship of Latin at Tufts, which he held there- 


after until his death. 


COL. WILLIAM BADGER. 


Col. William Badger, U. S. A Mass., 


. (retired), who died in Jamaica Plain, 
May 12, was born in Gilmanton, August, 1826, and was educated at Gilmanton acad- 
emy and at Dartmouth college, from which he was graduated in 1848. He engaged 
in manufacturing as the superintendent of mills at Belmont and Tilton until the war 
broke out, when he enlisted and served until the close of the struggle, attaining 
the rank of colonel of the Fourth New Hampshire Volunteers, and being brevetted 
for gallant and meritorious conduct. the 


Sixth United States Infantry after the war, and was retired as captain in 1889, 


He was commissioned lieutenant of 


having served as governor of the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and in other responsible posts. 
REV. OTIS WING. 

Rev. Otis Wing, who celebrated his ninety-ninth birthday April to, died at 
Newton Junction May 2. He began to preach when he was 20 years old, and 
had baptized more than one thousand persons. 
setts, Michigan, New York, and Maine. 


He had preached in Massachu- 
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JOHN C. PAIGE. 

John C. Paige was born in Hanover in 1839, and died in Boston May 8. In 
early life he was engaged in general trading, but in 1869 he entered the fire in- 
surance business at Providence, R. I. In 1872, he removed to Boston, to adjust 
losses in connection with the great fire, and he remained there until his death, be- 
coming its most noted insurance manager as well as the conductor of the largest 
individual insurance establishment in the world. ‘The demands of his business 
were such that he occupied an entire six-story building and employed 100 clerks. 

GEN. JOHN J. PERRY. 

Gen. John J. Perry, the oldest ex-congressman in Maine, died in Portland 
May 2. Hewas born in Portsmouth August 11, 1811, and was educated at Kent’s 
Hill seminary. He was admitted to the bar in 1844, served in the state legisla- 
ture and senate, and in 1855 was elected to congress and served two terms. He 
was a member of the “ Peace Congress” which met in the winter of 1860-61 
At the conclusion of his public career he practised law in Portland. 


DR. JAMES P. WALKER. 

Dr. James P. Walker, the oldest physician in Manchester, died May 6. He 
was born in the same city February 7, 1828, studied medicine with Dr. Josiah 
Crosby and received a diploma from the Harvard Medical college in 1856. Im- 
mediately thereafter, he opened an office in his native city and had since practised 
there. He had served many years on the board of education, and twice as a 
member of the legislature. 

GEORGE SWAINE. 

George Swaine, for twenty years grand secretary of the Scottish Rite bodies of 
the valley of Nashua, died at his home at Nashua May 3. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1825, and had held many offices, state and local. He was postmaster of 
Nashua under the administrations of Lincoln and Grant. He was a prominent 
Congregationalist, having been clerk of the county conference for twenty-five 
years. 

GEORGE E. DEARBORN. 

George Elvin Dearborn was born in Kensington April 16, 1825, and died at 
Philadelphia May 7. In early life he was station agent at East Kingston, and 
later a general trader. In 1859, he engaged in the varnish business in Boston, 
and 1864 connected himself with the firm of William Tilden in New York. Be- 
coming the Philadelphia representative of his house in 1867, he had since resided 
in that city. In 1876, he opened piano warerooms, which he conducted until his 
death, with great success. 
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“The Worlds Fair 
Best Flour 


Excels All Others in 





Purity in Milling and 


Excellent Flavor of the Bread. 


THE PORTER MILLING CO., 
WINONA, MINN. 


The Old Reliable *BOSS™ 
OOOO PATENT 


Guaranteed to 


Equal the Best Flour 


From Any Other Source h 


{= Both brands for sale by the leading grocers. 





A. S. RANNEY, Concord, N. H., Gen’! Azen: for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Northern Massachusetts. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH REGIMENT, NEW HAMPSHIRE VOLUNTEERS, 


| ‘**THE OLD Nortu EnNpb,” Frank West Rollins 
AT MIpniGut, Laura Garland Carr,—/eem 
| 





Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend . - gat | 
THE DREAMS OF JUNE, L. Arolyn Caverly,—/’% - 351 fi 
POLLY TUCKER. Annie J. Conwell 352 |) 
THE Town oF DurRHAM, Clarence Moores Wec« 361 { 
SINGER, SING, John Vance Cheney,—/vem . 384 
REPRESENTATIVE AGRICULTURISTS, HH. Metca!! 385 a 
A GARDEN Sona, F. H. Swift,—/%e 389 
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¥ ++ Birds in the Heart of New Hampshire,” by Mrs. C. P. Webster, and 
¥ - 
i ‘North Woodstock,” by Justin Conrad, will appear P 
r in the July GRANITE MONTHLY. (a 
‘ 
‘ 
Subscription: $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 20 cents per copy. Ie} 


Entered at the post-office at Concord, N. H., as second class matter. 
Copyright, 1897, by the Granite Monthly Company. All rights reserved. 
Illustrated, printed, and electrotyped by the Republican Press Association, Concord, N. H. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BLUE BOOK, 


1897-1898. 


Containing the same matter as the State Manual and used by 
permission of Hon. Ezra S. Stearns, Secretary of State. 


Over 430 Pages of Information of Great Value to 
Every Citizen of the State. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 


The early government of New Hampshire.—Full list of governors 
and councillors of the Province of New Hampshire. Government 
during the Revolution. The Committee of Safety. The Council, 1776- 
1784. 

New Hampshire Postoffices—Names and Dates of Commissions of 
Postmasters. Township Names. 

Complete official vote of 1896 of New Hampshire, by towns and 
wards, tor presidential electors, governor, members of congress, 
councillors, senators, representatives ; also official list of moderators 
and supervisors of the check-list. 

State government of 1897-'95, names of officials, commissioners, 
etc., with terms of office, salaries, etc. 

—— department, with directory of supreme court, law terms 
trial terms, etc.; also probate courts and police courts. 

County officers—Names, residences, terms of office, salaries, etc. 

List of commissioners resident without the state authorized to 
acknowledge deeds and take depositions to be used in this state 

Complete roster of the general, field, and line officers of the New 
Hampshire National Guard 

Complete Manual of the General Court of 1597-1598, with rules of 
the senate and house of representatives, constitution of New Hamp- 
shire, etc. 


Only a limited number printed. Handsomely 
bound in paper. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by 


Republican Press Association, 


Concord, N. He 
AGENTS WANTED. 











... WHITE MOUNTAINS .. .. 


OF NEW HASPIPSHIRE 


the New Mt. Pleasant House 
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OPENS JULY &. 


The ease with which it is reached, 


its pure | 


and great « 
h 


water, pure air evation, giving 


immediate relief in cases of iy fever, make it 


peculiarly desirable as a resort 


The table and music of the house, 


and its luxurious appointments, are notable feat 


ures, and commend it to the attention of those who 


wish the best 


CONCERTS BY THE ORCHESTRA 
Morning and evening, with dance 
ilternating with concert piece 

CONCERTS EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT. 
For illustrated booklets, room 


plans and White Mountain 
maps write to 


Through parlor cars from Boston and New York to Hotel grounds. 








THE FAMOUS DRIVES pf ’ White Mountains are 


l tributary to Mt. Pleasant 


BOATS and CANOES on the trout pond 


of view, and 


PLANK WALKS to commanding points 


FOREST TRAILS to mountain peaks 


TROUT FISHING in the Wild Ammonoosuce and trib 
utar 


ry streams. 
TENNIS COURTS and BOWLING ALLEYS, 
FINE GOLF COURSE, BASE-BALL DIAMOND, 
ARCHERY RANGE and CROQUET GROUND, 


PRETTY BICYCLE ROUTES. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, Mt. Pleasant House, N. H. 


Post and telegraph office in the hotel, 


CONCORD CALLING. 


ee 


The voices of Concord people are being raised 
with no uncertain sound, showing the public in 
sister cities they appreciate a gcod thing and call 
ing to others to profit by their experience with 


Doan’s Kidney Pills. 


e 


Here ts the public utterance of one 


tiee ci , 
five culicer 


Harry Tarbox, chef Hotel Eagle, says: ‘I had 
kidney trouble for about eight or nine years. It 
followed an attack of grip and showed itself plain 
ly in a bearing down and burning pain right 
above the hips. At times it was so severe I could 
not stand it. In spite of liniments, electric and 
every other kind of belts, and lots of internal med 
icine, the pain was still there. At last by some 
means the idea struck me to try Doan’s Kidney 
Pills, so I went over to Dunlap & Co.'s drug store 
for a box. While taking it I noticed a change. 
The kidneys acted much more freely and the 
burning pain was noticeably less. I secured 
second box and that settled the business 
long-standing trouble disappeared. Now 
not much faith in the generality of medicines, but 
Iam willing to place my opinion on record about 
the efficacy of Doan’s Kidney Pills for Kidney ail 
ments. The opinion is not based on hearsay evi 
dence; Lexperienced it 


cee 
ALL DruGGisTs SELt DOAN’'S KIDNEY Pitis. 
50 CENTS PER BOX. 


FOSTER-MILBURN CO., BUFFALO. N. ¥ , SOLE AGENTS. 


Bound Volumes 
NOW READY 


Volume X XI—July—December, 1896. 


PRICE $1.25. 


Send in your orders for bound copies of 
the last volume now 


A limited number of bound Volumes 
XVIII and XIX of THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


can be obtained of the publishers for 
$1.25 PER COPY. 


If numbers are returned in good condi- 


tion, we will bind them for 50c. per volume. 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY CO., 
Concord, N. H. 


SANDS STABLE SCALES. 


Prevents over or under feeding, insures 
condition, saves money. Every horse own: 
should have one. Throw the hay on platfory 
uml the pointer will indicate the number 
pounds. Information from 


THOMAS SANDS, Manufacturer, 
Nashua, N. i. 


treated without the use « 

knife or detention from bus 
iness, also all other diseases 
‘ 


f Rectum. Cure guaran 
teed. [Harvard, 1876.) Specialist for 20 years 


ROBERT M. READ, M. D. 


175 ND mont St., Boston. Consultation free 


SEN FOR RAMPHLET. 
Office Pp, Fe ll A. M. to 4 M 


Sundays and holidays exce os d. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Ot any ot the engravings appearing in the GRAN 
tre MONTHLY may be purchased of us for the 
small sum of 15 cents per square inch. Posit 


ZOO 


no originals loaned. Address 


GRANITE MONTHLY Co., Concorp, N. H 


) Thos. P. Simpson, Washington,DC. Ne 
PATENTS attorney's fee until patent obtained 
Write for Inventors’ Guide. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SooTHInG Syrup has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the.gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcwa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 


IN SONG AND STORY. 
E. W. PEARSON, 


f Mus Public Schools, Nashua, N. 1.. and Supe 
Mus State Normal School, Plymouth, N. 


A Patriotic, Historical, Memorial Exercise for 
Public Schools. 


It should find its way inte every pal ach 
Hos. JouN Bo SMITH, Ex-Giowernor of New Hampshire 


f the kind that [ have ¢ rseeen 
my voll Many M. DeteamMarta, Principal of 
Haverhill, Mass 

The best arrang rogram vet publisher 
excellent, the mus ' able. aud th 

S. 1. Dette, Master of Parmenter St. s« 


viding that rtain ssions 
to exercises mitriotie mate 
ted by the Senate and House of 
conven 
In all pub ‘ 1 th 
session prior to Memorial wortions there 
to exercises 
See. 2. This it ett pen its passag 


Approved February 2 
PRICES. 
leopy . ‘ . & .25| OW copies . 
10 copies . . - 100);100 “* 
= 6 ; . 2.00 #40 per thovsand. 
INFORMATION. 

Any further information regarding the exer- 
cise, or its proper production, will be gladly 
given by the publishers. 

REPUBLICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Concord, N. H. 





